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PREFACE. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the com- 
pilation of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any original 
matter for the present work ; and his duties have been confined 
to throwing the already existing material into shape, supple- 
menting it as far as possible by contributions obtained from 
district officers, passing the draft through the press, circulating 
it for revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections 
and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing 
the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this dis- 
trict consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer 
compiled between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, 
Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have been supplied 
by district officers ; while the report on the Census of 1881 has 
been utilised. Of the present volume, Section A of Chap. Y 
(General Administration), and the whole of Chap. VI (Towns), 
have been for the most part supplied by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ; Section A of Chap. Ill (Statistics of Population) has 
been taken from the Census Report ; while here and there, 
and especially in the matter of ancient history, passages 
have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation 
already referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great 
mass of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, 
from Colonel Davies’ Settlement Report of the district. 

The report in question was written in 1866, and neces- 
sarily affords somewhat inadequate material for an account 
of the district as it stands at present. No better or fuller 
material, however, was either available or procurable within 



the time allowed. But when the district again comes under 
settlement, a second and more complete edition of this Gazetteer 
will be prepared ; and meanwhile the present edition will serve 
the useful purpose of collecting and publishing in a syste- 
matic form, information which had before been scattered, and 
part unpublished. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by 
Colonel Davies, Colonel Corbyn, Mr. Frizelle and Mr. Maco- 
nachie, and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards 
the canals of the district. The Deputy Commissioner is respon- 
sible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed 
throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed system 
of transliteration. 


The Editob. 
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SH AHPUR. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE DISTRICT. 

The Shahpur district is the southernmost of the four districts of Chapter I. 
the Rawalpindi division, and lies between north latitude 31° 32' and n T~7. 

32° 42', and east longitude 71° 37' and 73° 24'. It is bounded on the eScnp 1T0 ‘ 

north by the Jhelum which separates it from the Pind Dadan Khan General description. 

tahsil, and by the Talagang tahsil of the Jhelum district, on the east 

by the Gujrat district, and by the Chenab which separates it from 

Gujranwala, on the south by the Jhang district, and on the west and 

north-west by the districts of Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu. It is 

divided into three tahsils, of which that of Bhera lies to the east 

and comprises so much of the cis-Jhelum portion of the district as 

lies opposite Pind Dadan Khan. Of the remainder of the district 

the cis-Jhelum portion constitutes the Shahpur, and the trans-Jhelum 

portion the Khushab tahsil. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district and the several 
tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. I on the oppo- 
site page. The district contains one town of more than 10,000 souls, 
viz., Bhera with a population of 15,165. The administrative head- 
quarters are situated at Shahpur near the bank of the river 
Jhelum, in the centre of the district. Shahpur stands 
7th in order of area and 24th in order of population among 
the 32 districts of the province, comprising 4'40 per cent, of the 
total area, 2 23 per cent, of the total population, and 21 2 per 

cent, of the ur- 
ban population 
of British terri- 
tory. The lati- 
tude, longitude, 
and height in 

feet above the sea of the principal places in the district are shown 
in the margin. 

Extending as it does from the river Chenab to the Salt Range, General features, 
and including portions of those mountains, the district, though for 
the most part plain, presents more than one variation of soil and cli- 
mate. On either side of the Jhelum, which divides the district 
into two nearly equal portions, stretch wide plains at present barren, 
or productive only of a course growth of brushwood. Much, how- 
ever, of this area is composed of good soil only requiring irrigation to 
make it productive of line crops ; indeed, if we except the thal of the 


Town. 

N. Latitude. 

E. Longitude 

Feet above 
aea-Ievel. 

Shalipnr 

32° 17' 

72" 29' 

647 

Khushab 

32° 18‘ 

72° 21 

6*1* 

Bhera 

32° 29 ‘ 

72° 57 ' 

690* 

Sakeaar 

32° 33 34" 

71° 58' 36" 

4,993 


* Approximate. * 
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Chapter I. Sindh-Sagar Doab, there is little land that would not repay the 

T~ labour of the husbandman, could he but procure water at a moderate 

escnptive. cost ^ it, however, some 83 per cent, of the area is in a state of 

enemi features. na ture ; while in the southern half of the district, cultivation is for 

the most part confined to a strip of land varying from 3 to 15 miles 
in width along the banks of the Chenab and Jhelum rivers. The 
most important physical sub-divisions of the district are, the Salt 
Range in the north, the valleys of the Jhelum and Chenab, and the 
plains between those rivers and between the Jhelum and theSaltRange. 
The characteristics of these two plains are widely different, though 
both are barren and unproductive. The desert portion of the southern 
plain is termed the bar ; the corresponding tract north of the Jhelum 
is known as the thal. 

3 hjsical features of At first sight it would seem that there is little to describe in 
southern half of this part of the district, so much of sameness is there in the general 
the district. aspect of the country; but closer observation reveals features worth 

noting. First, there is the general slope upwards from the low 
cultivated lands to the high and dry expanse of the bar. The ascent, 
though of course common to both sides of the Doab, is far from 
uniform. In places it is so gradual as to be almost imperceptible, the 
fact revealing itself to the traveller inland only by the increase of 
waste and jungle, and the decrease of life and cultivation. In others 
the transition is so abrupt as to be almost startling. The latter is the 
case on the Jhelum at intervals from the boundary of Gujrat westward 
to Shahpur ; but after leaving this point, a marked change takes place, 
the belt of cultivation rapidly increasing from three or four miles, 
the average width hitherto, to two or three times as much by the 
time the southern boundary of the district is reached. Again, on 
the side of the Chenab the rise in the surface level is more gradual 
than on that of the Jhelum, and as a consequence, cultivation extends 
further inland along the former river. The people account for this 
f by affirming that the river itself, at no very remote period, flowed 

considerably to the west of its present course ; and the explanation 
is probably correct, as the remains of what appears to have been the 
former bed of the stream,* or at least of a very important branch, are 
srill plainly visible, winding along at distances varying from six to 
ten miles, almost parallel to the present course of the river. It may 
also be worth noting that, on the Jhelum side, the otherwise conti- 
nuous rise of the land is interrupted in the most capricious manner 
by a series of abrupt depressions. These are met with at intervals of 
two or three miles, and extend in places to distances of not less than 
fifteen miles from the present position of the river, of which they ‘ 
also were probably at one time branches. From these and other 
indications there is reason to believe that both these rivers have 
been gradually receding from their original positions, the one to the 
east, the other to the west. 

Cultivated portion The zones of cultivation, on both sides of this Doab, are divided 
divided into the by the people into the hithar and the nakka. The former is the *■ 

hMdr and nakka. a jj, lv q a \ | rac t immediately bordering on the rivers. It contains the r 

* Known by the name Bvdhi nai or old stream ; the Lahore road crosses it 
between Bhagtanwala and Lake in. 
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finest villages ; almost every acre of it is under cultivation during the Chapter L 
mbi harvest, and little or no irrigation is required to bring its lux- — — . 

uriant crops to maturity. The latter is the strip of country lying Descriptive- 
between the hithar and the bar, beyond the fertilizing influence of Cultivated portion 
the inundations of the river, yet not so far as to render artificial kith&r^an&tuikka 
irrigation unprofitable. Tillage in this tract may be said to be en- 
tirely dependent on wells, water is found at distances varying from 35 
to 50 feet from the surface, and both spring and autumn crops are 
grown. Villages, as might be expected, are fewer, smaller, and, 
as a rule, not in such flourishing condition as those in the more 
favoured tracts bordering on the rivers. 

The space intervening between these belts of cultivation is The Bar, 
occupied by an expanse of jungle known by the generic title of the 
bar. No lengthened description of this inhospitable region is re- 
quired, as, in its principal features, it closely resembles the allied 
tracts in the Rechna and Bari Doabs. As before stated, the soil is 
good ; but water is so far from the surface,* that irrigation from wells 
would be too expensive for adoption were even the water sweet ; as 
a rule, however, this is not the case, and the utmost that is ever 
attempted in the way of tillage, is the raising of an occasional rain 
crop in hollows, which, from receiving the surface drainage, are, in 
favourable seasons, kept sufficiently moist to allow of the ripening 
of the crops. But the main use to which the bar is put is as a 
pasture ground for cattle, immense herds of which are to be found 
roaming at will through these prairie jungles, and in ordinary seasons, 
finding ample sustenance in the rich crops of grass which spring up 
after rain. Population is scanty and villages here few, and separated 
from each other by great distances. 

In a region so generally arid, tree-vegetation is as a matter of Character of veye- 
course very limited, and such as is to be met with is confined to " ' 
the more hardy varieties, those which require comparatively little 
moisture for their spontaneous growth. Accordingly, we find that 
the only trees indigenous to this district are the kikar ( Acacia 
Arabica), the ber ( Zyzyphus jujuba), and the farash (Tamarix 
indica ) in the low iands ; and in the bar, the karil or wild caper, 

( Capparis aphylla), the jand (Prosopis spicigera) and the jnlu. 

(Salvadora oleoid.es) ; these latter form a dense jungle in which the 
pilu largely predominates. In addition to the foregoing, in favour- 
able situations near the rivers and by the sides of wells, may be 
found specimens of the shisham (Dalberyia mssoo), siras ( Acacia 
sirud) and other kinds ; but they are nowhere to be seen in any 
numbers, and the probability is that they are not of natural growth. 

Much has been done, since our occupation of the country, to promote 
the growth of useful trees, and every day the results are becoming 
more apparent. 

The northern half is by far the most interesting portion of the 
district, containing as it does such varieties of scenery and climate, 
such contrasts of soil, vegetation, and natural capabilities. The 
lowlands along the right bank of the Jhelum have little to distin- 
guish them from the corresponding tract on the opposite bank of 


taion south of the 
Jhelum. 


The tract north of 
the Jhelum, 


• From 60 to 75 feet. 
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Chapter I. the river ' but on leaving these and moving inland, all resemblance 
_ ~7“. . to the country south of the river ceases. Looking to the north, a 

The^raet^iiorth 0 £ ^ard ^ eve ^ P^un, i n places impregnated with salt, and throughout 

the Jhelum. almost devoid of vegetation, occupies the foreground ; beyond it 
extends a zone of a few miles of cultivation, and the view is shut 
in by a barrier of rugged and apparently barren hills ; while on 
turning to the east and south, is seen an interminable plain, tha 
soil of which, changing from the hard clay of the mohar to the sand 
of the thal, gradually loses itself in the horizon. The area includ- 
ed within this general description is made up of three strongly 
marked natural divisions : (i) the Salt Range ; (2) the cultivated 
plains along the base of these hills, sub-divided popularly into the 
'mohar and danda; and (3) the thal. Each of these deserves 
separate notice. 

The Salt Range. The portion of the chain of hills called the Salt Range, in- 

cluded within the limits of this district, commences at the village 
of Padhrar on the east, and ends on the west at the Sakesar hill, 
the highest peak in the range, a total length of about forty miles. 
At its narrowest part, opposite Katha, the range does not exceed 
eight miles in width ; but from this point it rapidly increases, till 
at Jabbi the interval between the plains on both sides cannot be 
less than twenty miles ; thence it narrows again rapidly, and the 
external ridges on both sides of the range, closing round the Sun 
valley, unite and form the Sakesar hill. The area between these 
limits is made up of a number of rock-bound alluvial basins, of 
which the largest, the Sun and the Khabaki valleys, occupy the 
northern half of the range, while the lower portion is cut up into 
a number of very diminutive valleys and glens, by a succession of 
limestone ridges and their connecting spurs. Of these, the Patial 
and Sakesar mountains, with the intermediate chain of lower hills, 
form the central watershed, issuing from which the surplus drainage 
passes off to the south into the plains below, but to the north, 
finding no outlet, it collects in the lowest parts of the valleys and 
there forms lakes. In this part of the range, there are three of 
these sheets of water, of which the Uchali lake, or Sumundar as it 
is called, is by far the largest ; of the other two, one is situated 
between the villages of Khabaki and Mardwal, and the other in 
front of the small village of J ahlar. The southern face of the range 
exhibits a very rugged and broken appearance, its distorted strata, 
rent cliffs, and huge detached masses of rock telling plainly of the 
violence of the commotion which must have attended the birth of 
these hills. The irregularity of the outline on this side is further 
increased by the occurrence of a succession of deep indentations, 
through which the surplus waters of the range empty themselves 
into the plains below. But on the north, the contour of the hills 
is for the most part smooth and undulating, and the descent into 
the plains of Pakkhar and Talagang easy and gradual. 

The scenery of the Salt Range throughout is pleasing, in places 
is grand and picturesque ; and its hills and valleys, situated at 
elevations varying from 2,500 to 5,000 feet above the sea-level, 
enjoy a climate many degrees cooler than that of the plains, and not 
uq.!ike that of Kashmir. The soil, formed of the gradual disint egra- 
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tion of the limestone and sandstone rocks of which the upper Chapter I. 

surface of the range is chiefly composed, is exceedingly fertile, and . 

it3 powers are being constantly renovated by fresh deposits of 

alluvium brought down by the torrents which discharge into the TIie Salt Range. 

valleys the drainage from the surrounding hills. Cultivation here is 

almost entirely dependent on rain ; but owing to the comparative 

coolness of the climate, which by reducing the evaporation from the 

surface' economises the supply of moisture, the crops in ordinary 

seasons ripen without the want of artificial irrigation being 

felt ; so much is this the case, that it is a common saying among the 

people that the mbi crop in the Sun valley (the richest and largest 

in the range) has never heen known to fail. These hills, moreover, 

are not without the attractive influence on clouds which similar 

masses exert elsewhere, and as a consequence the fall of rain in the 

range is far greater than in the plains to the south ; this fact of 

course materially contributes to the stability of its cultivation. 

The vegetation on the southern face is of the scantiest descrip- Vegetation of Salt 
tion, being confined to a few stunted phuldhi trees (Acacia modesta) Range, 
and the salsolas and other plants peculiar to soils impregnated with 
salt. In the interior of the range, however, a notable change in this 
respect is observable, for, although it is nowhere well wooded, yet • 

trees of many kinds are to be met with in considerable numbers, 
and the hill-sides are everywhere green with bushes of the bog 
myrtle ( Dodonea burmanniana) and a plant (Adhatoda vassica ) 
called by the natives bahekar. Trees of all hardy kinds will grow 
luxuriantly in the valleys, but as a rule all have been cleared away 
to give room for cultivation. The trees which are found in the 
greatest numbers and appear indigenous, are the wild olive ( kau ), 
the phuldhi above spoken of, the common Indian mulberry, and the 
hunger ( Grewia betulcefolia.) A great number of other varieties 
are to be seen as single trees, here and there in the beds of torrents, 
or by the side of watercourses. The shwham, thrives well in the 
. valleys, without, however, attaining to any great size, but the 
climate is too cold for the siras. 

The plains extending along the base of the Salt Range, known the mohdr and 
to the people as the mohdr, present a marked and disagreeable danda, 
contrast to the valleys above. A fertile strip of alluvial land from 
three to four miles in width, slopes rapidly away from the hills, 
closely intersected by the beds of torrents. It is succeeded by 
level plains, in places impregnated with salt, and barren, in others 
formed of good culturable soiL The only approach to vegetation 
consists of karil bushes thinly distributed over the surface, with here 
and there trees of the far ash and kikar varieties growing in the 
beds of torrents. Tillage is almost exclusively confined to the 
upper portion (the mohdr proper), the land there being of better 
quality and in quantity more than sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants ; the lower part (the danda) is chiefly used by the 
villagers as pasture grounds for cattle. 

The most important streams of this tract are, the Vahi which Streams, 
debouches on to the plains near the village of Katha; the Surakka 
which waters the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri ; and the Dhodha, 
which, after receiving the drainage from Sakesar and the hills round 
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Amb, fertilizes the lands of the border village of Kiri Golewali. 
But of the many channels by which the drainage of the Salt Range 
is conducted into the plains, the first named is the only one that 
holds a constant supply of water. 

The scarcity of good water is one of the marked characteristics 
water in the mohdr. part of the district. The springs of good water which here 

and there are to be found trickling out of the clefts of the rocks 
above, become in their passage through the inferior salt strata so 
brackish, as to be quite unfit for use by either men or animals ; and 
the subsoil everywhere throughout this tract is so thoroughly im- 
pregnated with saline matter, that all attempts to obtain good water 
by means of wells have hitherto failed. Hence the population are 
driven to store up supplies of this necessary of life in tanks, but the 
heat, increased by radiation from the adjacent rocks, is so intense 
that not infrequently these reservoirs dry up before they can be re- 
plenished ; when this occurs the people are put to great straits, 
having often to perform a daily journey of many miles to obtain 
water sufficient for themselves and their cattle. It may be added 
that these tanks are in discriminately used by men and animals, 
and hence in course of time the water becomes so impure as to be 
, of fruitful source a disease, of which guinea-worm is not the least 

distressing, as it is the most common form. 

In common parlance, the entire expanse of country south of the 
Salt Range, beyond the influence of the rivers, is called the thal ; 
but m speaking more discriminatingly, this word is used to indicate 
that portion of the district which is situated south of the road from 
Khuslmb to Dera Ismail Khan. A casual observer would say of this 
dreary region, that it resembles nothing so much as an angry sea, 
sand-hills being substituted for waves ; and to a certain extent the 
remark would be true of a portion of the thal ; and yet such a de- 
scription would convey a very imperfect notion of the country known 
by this name, for it leaves out some important features, without which 
the sketch is wanting in truth, and degenerates into a caricature. 
To render the likeness complete, w r e must add that the waves or 
hillocks of sand possess this peculiarity ; that they all run in one direc- 
tion, north-west and south-east ; that in the intervals between these 
waves occur patches of hard soil, which produce good crops of grass ; 
while the whole surface is covered by stunted bushes. Nor is this 
all ; the general sandy and undulating character of the thal is in 
places broken by long stretches of perfectly level ground (called 
patti), which under artificial irrigation produce excellent crops. 
One of these belts occurs west of Nurpur, and extends without a 
break as far as Muzaffargarh : its average width in this district is 
about two miles. Here the best villages are to be found, and 
throughout the thal it is only in the patti that masonry wells are 
to be met with. 

The vegetation of the thal consists almost entirely of low 
brushwood and grasses. The few trees may be counted on the 
fingers, and, with rare exceptions, are to be found only round villages. 
The her seems to be the only tree that survives in any numbers the 
scorching heat and long-continued droughts of this arid region. 
The bushes to be seen everywhere are the phog (Calligonwm, polygo- 
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mides), the lana (Caroxylon faetidum), the bui (Pauderia pilosa) Chapter L 
on which camels browse, the ma&dr ( Oolatropis gigantea ) and the ~ — . 

harmed ( Peganum hurmala ) which nothing will touch. Of the two Descriptive, 
last, the former yields a fine floss, which has been successfully worked Vegetation ol the 
into rugs, and might be utilized in other ways, and the latter is used by Thai. 

the people. as a medicine, and is popularly supposed to possess many 
virtues. The yield of grass in favourable seasons is considerable, but 
still, owing to the prevalence of sand-hills on which little or no vege- 
tation is to be found, the same area will not support so many cattle 
as in the bar. Of the many varieties of grass produced the khabal 
(the dhub of Hindustan), the dhdrnan and chhimbar, all prostrate 
grasses, are the most prized. 

It has been already stated that masonry wells are not uncom- Supply of water, 
mon in the patti. These are all sunk in the immediate vicinity of 
villages, and are used both for domestic purposes and to raise a 
small crop of wheat or vegetables. In other parts of the that, kacha 
or unlined wells are dug and periodically renewed as required. It 
has been found that wells of this class fall in after being used for 
twelve or eighteen months. They are never employed by the people 
for irrigation, but solely for supplying drinking water for them- 
selves and their cattle. The water of the thal is all more or less 
brackish, and it is only after long use that it can be consumed with- 
out producing injurious effects. It is found at distances varying 
from 45 to 60 feet from the surface. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that Nature has Habits of the popu- 
formed this tract to be the abode of a pastoral population alone, and lation. 
it is by such that we find it peopled ; but the change from anarchy 
to settled Government has so far modified the habits of the people, 
that whereas, prior to British rule, they subsisted entirely on the 
produce of their flocks and herds, having no fixed abodes, but mov- 
ing from place to place wherever a good supply of grass was to be 
found, they are now to be seen gradually settling down into per- 
manent habitations, and availing themselves of every opportunity 
offered by the seasons to add to their other resources, by cultivating 
the patches of good soil with which the ridges of sand are every- 
where interspersed. A marked change has taken place in this res- 
pect, and with the growth of settled habits an attachment to the 
soil is being rapidly developed. 

The success of agriculture in this district is largely dependent Rivera, 
on the annual floods from its rivers. The district is traversed 
throughout its length by the Jhelum. This river, otherwise known 
as the Yitasta and Behat, rises in the south-eastern corner of 
the Kashmir valley, after traversing which it is joined by the e e um ' 
Kishnganga, and the united streams from this point, flowing nearly 
due south, enter British territory a few miles above the town of 
Jhelum. The river, from the moment that it enters the plains, 
following the general slope of the country, adopts a more 
westerly course, which it maintains without much variation till 
it mingles its waters with the Chenab at Trimmu, a few miles 
below the town of Jhang, having traversed in its passage 
through hills and plains a distance of not less than four hun- 
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Canals. 


dred and fifty miles, of which about two hundred have laii 
in British territory. In the plains the Jhelum is a muddy river, 
with a current of about four miles an hour. The average width of 
the stream in this district, at flood, is about 800 yards, dwindling 
down in the winter months to less than half this size. Fickle as 
all Indian rivers are, from the circumstance that they flow through a 
flat clayey soil unable to resist the action of water, perhaps none can sur- 
pass the Jhelum in this respect, nor in the damage which it annually 
causes by its vagaries. This fact, combined with the compara- 
tive narrowness of its channel, has probably led to the existenca of 
a custom, which will be fully described in its proper place, by which 
the integrity of states on both banks of the river is preserved. A 
remarkable feature of this river is the sudden freshets to which it is 
subject. These occur after very heavy rain in the hills, when the 
swollen stream, overleaping its banks, inundates the country for 
miles on either side, and then gradually subsides within its normal 
bounds. These freshets, or hangs as they are called by the people, 
are very differentia their character to the floods caused by the melt- 
ing of the snows, as they seldom last more than one or two days. 
In favourable seasons several of these inundations take place, and it 
is not easy to exaggerate the beneficial effects produced on the large 
area thus submerged. The soil becomes thoroughly saturated, and 
its productive powers often greatly enhanced by the deposits of 
alluvium left by the receding waters. 

For twenty-five miles the Chenab forms the boundary between 
this district and Gujranwala. Draining as it does a larger area, the 
volume of its waters is greater than that of the Jhelum ; but then its 
stream being broader, the current is more sluggish, and it is not liable 
to shift its channel so frequently or so rapidly as that river. Its 
width during the rains, at the ferry opposite Pindi Bhattian, is con- 
siderably over a mile. Impetuous while in flood, its average velocity 
does not exceed two and a half miles an hour. As an agent for add- 
ing to the productive powers of the soil, the Chenab is decidedly 
inferior to the Jhelum, the deposits left by its floods being inferior 
both in quality and quantity. 

Inundation canals may now be counted as a distinct feature in 
the agricultural system of the district, and will find appropriate 
mention here. Although by no means new to the district, as evi- 
denced by the many remains of such works to be met with along the 
edge of the bar on the Jhelum side, all that ever existed had been 
allowed^ to fall into disuse, and had long ago become silted up. At 
length in 1860 , one of these was experimentally cleared out by 
Mr. McNabb, then Deputy Commissioner of the district. The 
partial success of the trial, combined with judicious encouragement, 
led Sahib Khan, Tiwana, a wealthy and enterprizing native 
gentleman, to excavate an entirely new canal to water 
a grant of waste land of which he had obtained a long lease. 
Fortunately for the future of the district, the work was completely 
successful, and the malik’s gams large ; and from that time it has 
been the duty of the District Officer rather to control within 
reasonable bounds than to foster the spirit of enterprise which has 
arisen in consequence. 
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Altogether 26 inundation canals have been constructed in the 
district since 1860 for irrigation purposes, which may be divided as 
follows : — 

(a) CanaU under Irrigation Department. 




Length, 


Acres. 

1. 

Station canal 

... 22 miles, irrigates 

...» 

8.600 

2. 

New Sahiwal 

17 

... t ! ff /t 

...{ 

3. 

Old Sahiwal 

• •• ft ty 


2.500 

4. 

McNabbwah 

... H „ „ 

... 

1,800 


(h) Canals under District Authority. 


Chapter I. 

Descriptive. 

History of Canals. 




Length. 



Acres. 

5. 

Kaniwah (maintained 







from Provincial 



• 




Fund) 

23 miles irrigates 

... 

18,000 

6. 

Corbynwah ... 

20 

>• 

rt 

••• 

2,800 


(c) Private Canals. 




Length. 



Acres. 

7- 

Pfrinwila ... 

la miles, irrigates 

tM 

2,500 

8. 

Amirchandvrala ... 

17 

ty 

ft 

... 

2,000 

' 9. 

Makhdiim&nwala ... 

10 

t$ 

«• 

• •• 

1,250 

10. 

Thattiwala 

2J 

yy 

tt 

... 

500 

11- 

Nangiana or 







Nabba ... 

2 

yy 

ty 


350 

12. 

Nathuwala 

6 

yy 

»» 


858 

13. 

Chillwala, or Ja- 







hankhanwala ... 

19 

ty 

•i 

••• 

5.023 

14. 

Sultan Mahmudwala 

20 

it 

ty 

••• 

3.496 

15. 

Malik Sahibkhanwala 

12 

yt 

tt 

••• 

13,348 

16. 

Kandanwala, or Mugh- 







lanwala ... 

13 

yy 

tt 

... 

292 

17. 

Malik Sher Muhammad- 






khanwala ... 

14i 

yy 

yt 

••• 

1,215 

18. 

Daimwala 

2 

yt 

yy 


600 

19. 

Malik Fatteh Khan 







and Hakimkhan- 







wala ... 

17 

yt 

tt 

n* 

4,000 

20. 

Mohkamdinwala ... 

2* 

yy 

yt 

». • 

312 

21. 

Malik Jahankhan- 







walk ... 

18 

tl 

yt 

• •• 

25 0 

22. 

Mahutinwdla ... 

8 

n 

ft 

••• 

500 

23. 

Sarlrazkhanwala ... 

IS 

tt 

yy 

... 

6,421 

24 

Meknanwala ... 

19 

ty 

y* 

•»» 

8,539 

25. 

Malik Sahibkhan- 







wala (new cut) 

6 

yy 

ty 

••• 

463 

26. 

Jhamtanwala ... 

3 

yy 

yy 

... 

211 


The first six of these, which are Government canals, are fully 
described with their administration in Chapter V. 

Colonel Davies thus describes the climate of the district: Rainfall, teropero- 
“The general climatic conditions of the Shahpur district have ture and climate, 
little to distinguish them from those of other tracts of country 
similarly situated with reference to the Himalayas. In India the 
heat in the plains being practically the same everywhere, the 
healthiness of the place appears to depend mainly on the quantity 
of moisture deposited on the surface, combined with the efficiency 
of the machinery for drainage, that is, the capacity of the soil to 
absorb or convey away rapidly the water falling on it ; the rule 
apparently being that the less the moisture, and the better the 
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natural drainage, the healthier the place, and vice versd. Now the 
Descriptive. average rainfall here throughout the year being only fifteen inches. 
Rainfall, tempera- and the texture of the soil in most parts of the district sufficiently 
ture and climate, loose rapidly to absorb water, it should follow, if this rule is a true 
one, that the district is generally healthy ; and such I think it may 
be pronounced unhesitatingly. The only exceptions are the tracts 
immediately bordering the rivers, where, in the autumn months, 
after very heavy floods, fever prevails and commits great ravages. 
The health of towns I say nothing of, as it is affected by so many 
causes peculiarly local, and can therefore form no criterion whereby 
to test the salubrity of the tract of country of which the towns 
constitute so infinitesimal a part. It will of course be understood that 
I am speaking exclusively of the plains. It may be added that 
the average rain-fall having been deduced from observations made 
exclusively in the plains, no information can be given ns to the 
actual difference in this respect between the hills and plains ; but 
there is little doubt of the fact before noticed, that the balance is 
largely in favour of the former tract. In the matter of temperature 
the Salt Range possesses still great advantages, the valleys being 
certainly not less than ten degrees, and the highest peaks probably 
20 degrees, cooler than the plains all the year round ; perhaps 
during the dry weather immediately preceding the rains the differ- 
ence in temperature is not so great.” 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations 
in the district for each year, from 1866-67 to 
1882-83. The fall at head-quarters for the 
four preceding years is shown in the margin. 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year is shown in Tables Nos. IIIA and 
IIIB. There is no record of temperature at 
present maintained in Shdhpur, but records of 1868-69 and 1869-70 
give a mean temperature in the shade of 8055° and 80’76° respectively. 
The highest temperature recorded was 126° in the shade in May 
1868-69, the lowest 22" in December of the following year. 

The prevailing endemic diseases in the district are thus report- 
ed on by the Civil Surgeon : — 

“ Intermittent and, to a less extent, remittent fevers are very pre- 
valent in the autumn months, more especially along the banks of the Jhe- 
lam and Chenab, and in the villages near the foot of the Salt liange. In 
November and December the fever is often complicate! with pneumonia 
and bronchitis ; dysentery and diarrhoea are often common sympioms of 
the disease. Towards the end of the season, enlargement of the spleen 
is often prevalent. The rivers overflowing their banks during the rains 
have probably something to do with the prevalence of fever, for when the 
rainfall is small it is observed the fever is also less prevalent. Goitre is 
often met with on the right bank of the Chenab, more particularly at the 
town of Midh. The well water seems to have some connection with this 
disease, for though every one in Midh, where the people drink well water, 
suffers from goirre to a greater or less degree, the inhabitants of an island 
in the Chenab about three miles from Midh, who drink river water only, 
do not suffer in the least from the disease. In Midh the very dogs are 


Year. 

Tenths of 
an inch 

1862-63 

242 

J 863-64 

145 

1864-65 

188 

1865-66 

144 
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said to suffer from the disease. Guinea-worm is often met with in the til- 
lages at the foot of the Salt Range. This is caused by the Filuria medi- 
nentig, which must exist in the water or soil there. Stone in the bladder 
is also common throughout the district.” 

Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB and XLIV give annual and monthly 
statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its towns during 
the last five years ; while the birth and death-rates since 1868, so 
far as available, will be found in Chap. Ill, for the general popula- 
tion, and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several large 
towns of the district. Table No. XII shows the number of insane, 
blind, deafinutes, and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 1881 ; 
while Table No. XXXVIII shows the working of the dispensaries 
since 1877. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Panjab in the way of de- 
tailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology 
of the Province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Air. 

Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 
is published in extenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

It may, however, be mentioned that a very interesting petrifying 
process is going on at Narsingpahar in the hill above Katha. There 
is something almost like a stalactite cave, formed by the drippings 
of water from the rocks, which solidify as they descend. 

Salt is found throughout the hills which derive their name Mineral products, 
from this mineral, concealed in the red marl which gives to the salt, 

range one of its most characteristic features. Experiment has 
shown that the salt is exceedingly pure, and as the average thick- 
ness of the beds is probably not less than 150 feet, the supply 
would appear to be inexhaustible. During the Sikh times the 
revenue from the source was realized by means of farms, but owing 
to general bad management, seldom exceeded six lakhs of rupees a 
year, the price of the mineral at the mines being then one rupee per 
maund. Since the introduction of British rule the increase in this 
branch of revenue has been very rapid ; this has partly been duo to 
the price having been gradually raised from two to three rupees per 
maund, but much more to improved administration, which has rend- 
ered smuggling impossible, and which, by the construction of good 
roads, by the removal of all restrictions, and by ensuring the safety 
of life and property, has given an impulse to trade such as it never 
received before. The revenue derived from salt, however, though 
collected in the Shahpur district, cannot properly be credited to it, 
as the mineral, though abundant in the Shahpur portion of the 
range, is worked chiefiy in that part of it which lies in the Jhelum 
district, in the Gazetteer of which district the mines are fully de- 
scribed. 

There is only one salt mine worked in this district; it is situ- Warcha Salt Mine, 
ated at Warcha The Warcha mine is a large cave, supported by 
pillars at irregular intervals. The seam worked is twenty feet thick. 

A portion of the mine was worked by the Sikhs ; this portion is now 
somewhat dangerous owing to only a thin layer of salt having been 
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^ apter ^ left between the roof and the marl, and to no pillars having been 
Descriptive. left to support the roof. There are two entrances to the mine, the 
old Sikh entrance and a drift made in 1869. On the southern 
rc a a me. gjjg Q f m q ne are t W0 large natural shafts, which throw a cer- 
tain amount of light into it, and allow of its being thoroughly 
ventilated. The miners are paid at the rate of Rs. 3-12-0 per 
100 maunds for the salt excavated by them. 

Forty-four families are employed in the, work. 

The outturn of salt has been as follows for the past five years : — 

Maunds. 

1878- 79 ... .. ... ... ... 120,133 

1879- 80 ... ... .. ... ... 102,032 

1880- 81 ... ... ... ... ... 109,649 

1881- 82 ... ... ... .. ... 119,641 f 

1882- 83 ... ... ... ... ... 167,380 

An inspector has charge of the mine at Warcha, and has also 
charge of the preventive establishment of the Warcha section, 
and an assistant inspector is stationed at Katha. There are forty 
guard posts, at which are stationed 169 men. This includes the 
establishment at the two head-quarters. The annual cost of the mine 
and guarding establishment amounts to Rs. 21,016 per annum. 

Saltpetre. Saltpetre is found native mixed with the earth throughout the 

bar. It is met with in the greatest quantities in the earth of the 
numerous mounds called ahlis scattered over the district, marking 
the sites of what probably were once thriving towns and villages. 

The salt is obtained by lixiviation of this earth. Water having 
been passed through it, the solution is afterwards boiled in large 
iron pans, and is then allowed to cool and crystallize. The average l 

produce of a pan is thirty sirs, and as the manufacture of saltpetre 
is only carried on during the seven dry months, the annual outturn 1 
of each cauldron may be roughly set down as one hundred and fifty 
maunds. The Crimean war appears to have given a great impulse ' 
to the trade in this salt, for the number of licenses to work pans 
began rapidly to increase from 1855, when they were 649, till they j 
amounted, in 1858, to no less than 4,856, representing an annual 
production of 728,400 maunds, or 26,014 tons, the selling price being 
at this period four rupees per maund. From that time the trade 
has been steadily declining, so that in 1865 only 185 licenses were 
taken out, and the salt could be had for a little more than one rupee 
per maund. 

Ssjfi- Sajji, or impure carbonate of soda, is produced by incineration 

°f the Salsola griffithsii, one of the many species of Idna plant, 
which is found in great quantities in the bar south and east of the road 
leading from Lahore to the Frontier. The mode of obtaining the 
crude soda is almost identical with that adopted by the Spaniards 
in the manufacture of the same substance, called by them barilla. 
Circular pits, five or six feet in diameter, and about two feet deep, 
are dug at convenient distances, according to the requirements of 
the crops, and into these half-dried sheaves of the plant are thrown 
and set on fire, fresh sheaves being constantly added until the pit 
is nearly filled with ashes in a state of semi-fusion. The operation 
lasts about twenty-four hours, and the quantity burned during this 
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time is about two hundred bundles, each of about half a maund. 
The contents of the pit are then well stirred and allowed to cool, 
a little dry earth being scattered over the surface to prevent evapora- 
tion. The pits are opened oh the fifth or sixth day, when the sajji 
is found concreted together into a hard cellular mass. The selling 
price of sajji is now one rupee two annas a maund ; during the Sikh 
time the price varied from two to three maunds for the rupee. Sajji 
is exported from this district chiefly to the north and east, towards 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, and Kashmir. It is extensively used in the 
manufacture of soap, paper, and glass, and as a substitute for soap 
by the poorer classes ; it is also largely employed in the process of 
bleaching ; lastly native practitioners use it as a medicine. The 
demand for sajji has been steadily rising, and the sums realized from 
farming the monopoly of its manufacturing increased in a few years 
prior to 1866 from thirteen hundred to upwards of eight thousand 
rupees. 

Lignite is found in small quantities in the Salt Range. It was 
tried on the Panjab Railway, and answered fairly well, but the price 
at Lahore was too high, and the quantity found too small for it to be 
practically useful The cost of coal on the spot is Rs. 5 per 100 
maunds. 

Iron and lead are known to exist in the Salt Range within the 
boundaries of the district ; but not in sufficient quantity to render their 
working remunerative. Gypsum and mica are also found in consider- 
able quantities in the same hills. 

Tigers, leopards, and wolves are found in the Salt Range ; the 
first rarely, the last two commonly. Snakes are common in all 
parts of the district. In the five years ending 1882 rewards 
amounting to Rs. 3,285 were paid for the destruction of 3 
tigers, 11 leopards, 742 wolves, and 2,247 snakes. 

The jungle tracts of the bar and the rugged slopes of the Salt 
Range afford cover for game of different classes. In the bar and 
flat country generally are found quail, partridges, sandgrouse, hare, 
talur or bustard, antelope, wild duck, kunj (or iulan ), and wild geese. 
In the hilly tract the uridl (or wild sheep) and chikor (hill partridge) 
are found. Kulan, wild geese, and duck are most abundant in the 
winter months, quails in spring. The lakes of the Salt Range are 
favourite abodes of the scarlet flamingo. The capture of the talur is a 
favourite sport amongst nativea They are taken in large numbers by 
being driven along quietly with the aid of a bullock, till they reach 
anetwhich has been previously placed vertically in front of them; on 
reaching it they become confused and frightened and are readily 
caught. 

The flora of the Salt Range will be found fully discussed 
in a note furnished by the Forest Department inserted in Chapter 
IV, Section A. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY AND LEADING FAMILIES. 

Chapter II. Prior to the fall of the Mughal dynasty but little is known of 

the history of this part of the country. One thing however is certain, 

Leading 0 5amiUes *^at some tin 16 anterior to the period of which records are extant, 
‘ the face of the country presented a very different appearance to that 
Former prosperity. w ^ich it now bears. The bar tract between the Chenab and the 
Jhelam, now jungle inhabited only by half-savage pastoral tribes, is 
thickly studded with mounds of earth covered by loose bricks and 
fragments of pottery, the sites of ancient towns and villages. In 
all, there are no less than 270 of these mounds in the bar. There 
can be little doubt that the desertion of these old sites is due to a 

f radual subsidence of the water level. There are spots where the 
rickwork of old wells still existing, does not extend more than 25 
feet in depth; while now, in the same place, water cannot be obtained 
within 60 feet of the surface, and even when found is in most cases 
so brackish as to be unfit for the use of man or beast. When this 
change took place it is at present impossible to say. It is well known 
that at the time of the Greek invasions the whole country was richly 
cultivated. One of Alexander’s historians speaks of it as “ teeming 
with population.” Local tradition points to the time of Akbar as 
the period of greatest prosperity, and a similar tradition exists regard- 
ing a similar state of things in the neighbouring district of Guj- 
ranwala. The appearance of the mounds themselves on the 
other hand would point to a more remote period. One of the more 
immediate and recent causes of the depression of the water level, 
may be the changes which are known to have taken place in the 
course of the rivers Jhelum and Chenab, both having flowed, speak- 
ing with reference to this Doab, much further inland than they now 
do ; but this would only help to explain the phenomenon in its rela- 
tion to this district, whereas the same has been observed in many 
other parts of the Panjab. Such has been the effect of this change 
upon the population, that at the time of annexation the bar and 
trial country was found peopled only by a few tribes purely pastoral 
in their habits, subsisting entirely upon the produce of their flocks 
and herds, having no fixed abodes, but moving from place to place, 
wherever a good supply of gTass was to be found. It is only of late 
years that they may be seen gradually settling down into permanent 
habitations, and availing themselves of the opportunities now and then 
offered by the seasons, of adding to their other resources by cultivat- 
ing the patches of good soil. A marked change has lately taken 
place in this respect, and with the growth of settled habits an attach- 
ment to the soil is being rapidly developed. 

Antiquities. The principal antiquities of the district are shown on p. 16 in a 

tabular form. They have been described by General Cu nningham in 
his Archeological Survey Reports, V, 79 to 85, and XIV, 33 to 41 
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and in his Ancient Geography, pages 155 to 159. Of them by far Chapter IL 

the most interesting are the mins at Arab, of what was probably a — 

Buddhist temple, enclosed within a fort built on the summit of a hill, Les^ujJ^aaSues 

at the foot of which a clear stream of water issues from a passage 

lined with masonry, constructed evidently by the same hands which 

raised the imposing structure above. The mins of a massive masonry Antiquities. 

dam at the entrance of the Katha Pass, evidently built to economize 

and distribute the waters of this torrent, are suggestive of what 

might be done again with advantage. This and two large baolia at 

Bola and Wan Kaila are attributed to Sher Shah, and the tradition 

is not improbably true, as he is known to have passed a great part of 

his brief reign in the Punjab. 

The political history of the district may conveniently be divided Political history 
into three periods . The first, that which preceded the downfall three 

of the Mughal Empire ; the second, the brief space occupied by the ' 
successive inroads of the Afghans, followed by the rapid acquisition 
of power by the Sikhs ; and the last, the period during which, by 
a happy admixture of boldness and artifice, the young ieader of the 
Sukar Chakia misl succeeded in making himself master of the whole 
of the Punjab, from the banks of the Sutlej to the mountains of 
Suleman. 

The first may be dismissed with a few words. A tract of coun- First or 
try not naturally rich, and far removed from the high road between Moghul i*riod. 
Hindustan and the countries beyond its northern frontier, would 
not be the scene of events of sufficient magnitude to leave a lasting 
impress on the minds of the people, and hence tradition has preserv- 
ed little that refers to so remote a period. All that is known is, 
that during the latter years of Muhammad Shah’s reign the affairs 
of Bhera, and the surrounding country as far south as Shalipur, were 
administered by Raja Salamat Rai, a Khatri of the Anand clan ;* that 
Khushab and its dependencies were under the management of 
Nawab Ahmadyar Khdn ; that the tracts lying to the south of the 
district, and along the Chenab, formed part of the territory delegated 
to the charge of Maharaja Kaura Mai, then governor of Multan ; 
and that the that formed part of the jacjir of the descendants of Second or Afgh<« 
the Biloch founders of the two Deras. To this period succeeded one Period. Rise of the 
of anarchy. The weakness of the Moghal government had invited Sikhs, 
attack from without, and fostered insurrection within : wave after 
wave of invasion for nearly thirty years poured down over the 
defenceless country, and in the intervals the Sikhs made good every 
opportunity afforded them by the weakness of the Government, to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their more peaceable neighbours. 

The remote position of this tract of country did not altogether save 
it from the calamities incident on such a state of things. In the 
year 1757 a force under Nur-ud-din, Bamizai, deputed by Ahmad 
Shah to assist his son Timur in repelling the Mahrattas, crossing 
the river Jhelum at Khushab, marched up the left bank of the river. 

The proceedings of this man may be taken as a type of the excesses 
committed by the invading armies ; and some idea will be formed 

• The descendants of this man still reside in Bhera, and plume themselves on 
the greatness of their ancestor. 
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Name of Locality. 


Name of object 
of autiquariau 

interest. 


Description of the same. 


Bhera 


Vijhi, {TakfU bhera) 


Takht Hazara 


llndali 


flunjial 


Katba gorge 


Ditto 


Amb 


Shah Yusaf 


Panj Pir 


Jama Mapjid 


^abz Pind 
Miam. 


Tomb of Shah 
liukan Alam. 


A hdoli matjid 
tauk. 


Bdoli 


ind 


Chak Sana 


Sntghara 


Nar Singh, Phoar 


Hindu ruin 


Kbangah of 6hah 
Yusaf. 


Ithiingah. Naugaz- 
aa giant's tomb. 


Cbak Sami 


A fine old matjid of the time of Sher Shah contem- 
porary with the founding of the city, A, H. 947. The 
mosque has lately been restored. 

One of the most conspicuous of tbe numerous mounds 
which abound in every direction throughout the district 
and tell of a much higher state of prosperity than any 
now existing, and attest the truth ol’tbe Greek ac- 
counts of hundreds of large cities and a country 
teeming with population (see Strabo Lib. XV.. Chapter 
I., Section 33/ 

The ruing show that once a veiy Urge town existed 
here. In the jamabandi of the *• Sirkar Doaba Jach” 
given in the ** Aiu-i-Akbari ” the Mahal of Hazara is 
stated to have had a brick fort, and to have paid a 
revenue of 4d, 89, 136 dams or Ks. 1,17,228. Among the 
rums here, is the tomb of Kuban Alam. This place has 
obtained celebrity as the scene of a romance which 
rivals the story of “ Laila and Majnu ” in extravagance. 
Not a peasant in tie province but knows the taie of 
“ Hanjha and Hip/' 

These works are all attributed to Sher Shah. The 
former is one of several such works called in the 
language of tbe country Wan. Tbe story goes, that 
tbe Emperor daring a royal progress through the 
Punjab, caused odo of these monster wells to be sank 
at every stage. The tank covers about an acre of 
land— it is now however completely choked up; its 
name 8ar Munara evidently refers to the pillars 
Nlunara, the remains of which are still visible. 

The same as the bdoli at Hadali and said to have 
been oonstracted at the same period. The two villages 
ofGunjiaiand Uttra, separated from each other by 
about a quarter of a mile only, are commonly called 
Wankila from this well. 

The remains of a mighty dam for distributing the 
waters of the Vahi or K&tha torrent The work is attri- 
buted to Sher 8hah : some refer its construction to a 
more remote period. 

A very ancient Hindu shrine, dating according to 
their tradition from one of Vishnu’s Avatars when 
he descended in the form of a lion *Nar Singh’. Pilgri- 
mages are made to it all the year ronnd, and melai 
held on certain flxd dates. Maharaja Golab Singh 
built a temple here some forty years ago. 

An imposing old ruin, with every appearance of being 
of Hadbist construction Round the ruins are to be 
seen what a'e evidently the remains of an old fort. 
Tradition places the a ate of its erection at five hundred 
years prior to the Muhammadan era, but it is probably 
older. 

A mausoleum, said to have been erected A. H , 900, 
or 368 years ago, by a holy man of that name, a stran- 
ger from the west, to whom tbe charity of the inhabi- 
tants of Mangowal assigned sufficient land for his 
support. His descendants still hold the 'and, and reside 
on the spot. The building, though, of elegant form, 
is of very moderate dimensions, and is ornamented 
outside with coloured tiles 

The graves here are of extraordinary dimensions, 
nine yards long, as the name imports. They are built 
on the ruined site of what must have been a large 
city, to which tradition assigns a fabulous antiquity, 
nothing less than five thousand years. The Hindu 
story ta, that this is one of the resting places of the 
exiled Pandas, and hence call it Panj Panda, but the 
Muharnmad»ns. according to their custom, while re- 
verencing the site as holy, have changed its title to 
Panj Pir to make it harmonise with their language 
and religion. 

This, like the last, is the remains of a once flourishing 
town, but probably of more modern date It wa* found- 
ed by a once powerful tnbe named Tulla, of which a few 
impoverished members still reside on the spot. The 
town was burned and rased with the grouod by Ndr- 
ud-dfn tiamisai, one of Ahmad tihah’s generals. 


of the amount of misery caused by these inroads. Nhr-ud-din, 
finding that the inhabitants would not pay the large ransoms de- 
manded of them, successively plundered and laid waste with fire and 
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sword three of the largest towns of the district. Two of these, Chapter IL 

Bhera and Miani, rose again on their ruins, without however com- „ ~ . 

pletely recovering the shock they had sustained ; but of the third, Leadfng ^Families. 
Chak Sanu, the foundations alone are to be seen. 

About this time Nawab Ahmadyar Khan died, and Khushab was period” «Le of the 
added to the territory under the charge of Raja Salamat Rai. But the Sikhs, 
latter had not held it many years before he was treacherously put to 
death by Abbas Khan, Khattak, who held possession of the Salt 
Range and Pind Dadan- Khan, on the part of Ahmad Shah. Abbas 
Khan then seized Bhera ; but his attempt to make himself master 
of the surrounding country was foiled by the determination shown by 
the widow of the murdered governor, who shut herself up in the fort 
of Chawa, while her nephew> following her example, held out in his 
stronghold of Fatehgarh, close to Bhera itself These events occur- 
red in 1760 ; and before Abbas Khan had time to subdue his oppo- 
nents, he was himself thrown into prison as a revenue defaulter, 
when the former status was restored, Fateh Singh obtaining possession 
of the tract previously held by his uncle, and Muhammad Nawaz 
Khan succeeding his father in the government of the country north 
of the Jhelum. 

After the final successes of the Sikh common-wealth against Ahmad The sikh conquest 
Shah in 1767, the whole of the Salt Range was overrun and appro- 
priated by Ghattar Singh of the Sukar-Chakia m id, while the Bhangis 
taking possession of the tract of country between those hills and 
the Chenab, as far nearly as Sahiwal, parcelled it out among them- 
selves after their usual fashion. The division of the portion com- 
prised within this district was as follows : the zciils of Midh and 
Mtisa chuha, as dependencies of Kadirabad, were retained as then- 
own share by Ganda Singh and Jhanda Singh, the leaders of the viisl. 

Miani was assigned to Tarah Singh, and Bhera with Ahmedabad fell 
to the lot of Man Singh, from whom they passed in 1769 to Dhanna 
Singh and Charat Singh, of the same confederacy. 

The Muhammadan chieftains of Sahiwal, Mitha Tiwana and Independent 

Khushab had some time previously assumed independence, and Chieftains, 

though hard pressed, were able generally to resist the encroachments 
of their new neighbours, the Sikhs. South of the Jhelum, however, 
the Bhangis had succeeded in wresting from Muhammad Khan of 
Sahiwal the greater part of his possessions ; but after the chiefs death, 
his son Fateh Khan drove out the Sikhs, and by degrees established his 
authority over nearly the whole of the tract afterwards included in 
the Shahpur tnhsil. But these changes brought no repose : might 
was the only test of right; and, in the absence of any general con- 
trolling authority, the country became a prey to the ambi- 
tion of rival chiefs struggling for supremacy. It would be 
tedious and profitless to record all this petty warfare. Only those 
occurrences need be mentioned from which permanent changes of 
pessession resulted. 

Across the river Jhelum. the Tiwanas under Mallik Sher Khsn 
made themselves masters of Nurpur and the surrounding country, 
and after the death of Gul Jehannia of Warcha, succeeded in 
establishing a partial authority over the Awans along the base of the 
Salt Range. They also wrested Shekhowal and several other 

b 
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Chapter n. vilages on the right bank of the Jhelura from the Beloch Chief of 

History and Sahiwal. But the Mallik’s attempt to reduce Khushab was unsuc- 

Leading Families. cess ftd> for although Lai Khan was killed in the defence of the town, 
j . theTiwanas were driven off, and Jafir Khan, the deceased chieftain’s’ 

Chieftains son an d successor, thenceforth remained in possession, until Ranjit 
Singh absorbed the taluka into the rest of his dominions. 

South of the Jhelum, as described above, the Bhangfs had pos- 
sessed themselves of the whole Doab east of Shahpur ; while to the 
west of that place as far as Nihang the country owned the authority 
of the Chief of Sahiwal. But in Shahpur itself, a colony of Sayads, 
under Ghulam Shah, established a semi-independent authority,* and 
this they were allowed to retain unmolested by their more powerful 
neighbours, owing doubtless to the reverence in which they were held 
as the descendants of a renowned saint. The remainder of the 
Doab, to the junction of the two rivers, was held by the Sial Chiefs 
of Jhang, Izzat Baksh Rehan, a powerful zemindar of those parts, 
being their Deputy in Kalowal. Such was the status of possession 
when the Sukar-Chakia confederacy under Maha Singh began to 
acquire the ascendancy, and the power of the Bhangis to decline. 
The subsequent history of the district consists of a series of encroach- 
ments on the part of Maha Singh and his renowned son Ranjit Singh, 
until the whole country was incorporated with the dominions of the . 
latter. 

Rise of Ranjit By the deaths of Sirdars Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh, the 

Singh. Bhangi confederacy was left without a head ; and Maha Singh, having ; 

joined his forces to those of the Kanhia misl, found no difficulty in * 
making himself master of Kadirabad. By this event, which occurred : 
in 1781, the talukas of Midh and Musa fell into his hands, and two 
years after, he succeeded in taking Miani and its dependencies from 
Tara Singh, Bhangi. For some time now there was a pause in the • 
tide of conquest. Ten years after the event last recorded, Maha 
Singh died, leaving his son Ranjit Singh, a boy of thirteen years ; 
and it was long before the latter had sufficiently established his -> 
authority round Lahore, to allow him to think of making conquests , 
so far from the capital. But the process of annexation though slow 1 
was sure, and the wily young chief was never in want of a pretext t 
for adding to his possessions. Bhera was coveted, and the reason » 
assigned for interference in its affairs, was the tyranny of ’Jodh Singh, . 
who had succeeded to the family conquests on the death of his father 
Dhanna Singh; with this plausible excuse, Ranjit Singh marched from ' 
Miani in 1803, and having obtained possession of the fort by means 
of a stratagem, the person of Jodh Singh was secured, and the young [ 
Maharaja entered unopposed into possession of the country lying on ' 
both sides of the river as far as Jhaurian. 

Conquest of Sahiwdl The next move was against the Biloch Chiefs of Sahiwdl and Khu- r 
*od Khushab. shab. In 1804 Ranjit Singh had placed the former under contribution, • 
and the tribute, which at first was almost nominal, was afterwards raised 
to twelve thousand rupees a year. The increased demand was not 
met with promptitude, and this furnished the Maharaja with the ; 

* The descendants of Ghulam Shah and his father Nathli Shah still hold the 
greater part of the land in Shahpur and its neighbourhood. 
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pretext he was in search of. Accordingly, in 1809, a force was 
organized, and Ranjit Singh marched for Sahiwal. Having taking 
up a position at Mangowal, one march from that place, he sent 
Sirdar Attar Singh to bring the Biloch Chief to his presence. But 
Fateh Khan, taught by experience, suspected treachery, and excused 
himself from obeying the call. On receiving, however, the Sirdar’s 
solemn assurance that no harm should befall the boy, he sent his son 
Langar Khan with a handsome offering to the camp of the Maharaja. 
To divert suspicion, Ranjit Singh received the boy very graciously, 
and having dismissed him with rich presents and the assurance of 
his continued friendship for his father, he retraced his steps and 
marched against Jafir Khan. Fateh Khan, falling into the trap laid 
for him, dismissed his forces to their homes, and before he had time 
to make fresh preparations for resistance, Ranjit Singh, flushed with 
his success before Khushab, of which place he had made himself 
master after a siege of only eight days, suddenly appeared before 
Sahiwal and took the place by a coup-de-main. The chief was 
himself carried off a prisoner to Lahore, and the new conquered 
territory given in jdgtr to the heir-apparent, Kharrak Singh. Thus 
fell Khushab and Sahiwal ; and at the same time the smaller posses- 
sions of the Shahpur Syads and of Budh Singh, Bhangf, around 
Bakkhar, were added to the rapidly increasing territory under the 
sway of the Maharaja. In the year following, the talukas of Faruka 
and Kalowal fell into his hands, together with the remainder of the 
country which had been subject to the authority of the Sial Chiefs 
of Jhang. 

There remained now only the possessions of the Malliks of Mitha 
Tiwana, and these, too, soon shared the common fate. A well equipped 
force was despatched against them under Misr Diwan Chand in 1816. 
The Tiwana Mallik retired to Nurpur, in the heart of the that, 
thinking that the scarcity of water and supplies might prevent the 
Sikh army from effecting its object. But all obstacles disappeared 
before the energy of the Sikh commander, who sank wells as he 
advanced, so that after a time the TiwAnas, finding resistance hope- 
less, abandoned the place and took refuge with their old enemy, the 
Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan, who had not the generosity how- 
ever to forget their former rivalry in pity for the fallen fortunes of 
the Tiwana Chiefs, but plundered them and turned them out. After 
this, for nearly two years, Mallik Kh&n Muhammad and his sons 
wandered from place to place, subsisting on the charity of their 
neighbours ; but finding this kind of life insupportable, they deter- 
mined on making an attempt to recover their former possessions. 
An appeal made to their fellow clansmen was heartily responded to, 
and, at the head of this irregular force, they appeared suddenly before 
the walls of their native town. The Sikh garrison, completely taken 
by surprise, abandoned the place and fled, and the Malliks were once 
more masters of land of the their ancestors. Their triumph was how- 
ever but short-lived. In the early part of 1818, the ousted governor 
returned with a strong force, and the Malliks were a second time 
compelled to fly. The possessions of the Tiwana Chiefs were then 

E :n in jdgir to the famous Harri Singh, Nalua, and were held by 
till his death at Peshawar on the 30th April, 1837. 


Chapter H- 

History and 
Leading Families. 

Conquest of Sahiwil 
and KhushSb. 


Conquest of the 
Tiw4na country. 
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Chapter EL The attempt made by Khan Muhammad served to convince 

‘ ■ Ranjit Singh that it would be bad policy to drive the Tiwanas to des- 

LeadSig Families P era tion ; when therefore the Mallik repaired to Lahore to tender 
" his submission he was well received, and a liberal provision made for 
A Tiw4na family* ^ support of the family. Villages on the left banks of the Jhelum, 
yielding ten thousand rupees a year, were assigned in jdgir, and 
several of the chief’s relations and dependants were taken into the 
service of the State. Matters remained in this state, the elders living 
quietly on their jdgir, while the younger members of the family with 
their contingents served with the army whenever called on to do so, 
till the death of Hand Singh before Jamrud. In the interim the 
old Malik Khan Muhammad, and his elder son Ahmadyar Khan had 
died, and Mallik Khudayar Khan, the younger son, with his nephew 
Kadir Baksh, were thus left as the representatives of the family. The 
former had had the good fortune, some time before, to place Raja 
Gulab Singh under a deep obligation, which resulted in a close 
friendship between them, and was the means of introducing the 
Malik at court, where, befriended by the Raja and the latter’s 
brother, the prime minister, Khudayar Khan, and his son, the well 
known Fateh Khan, soon rose to positions of great favour. 

Fateh Khan was thus favourably situated when the news of the 
■death of Harri Singh reached Lahore. He lost no time in obtaining 
from his patron, in his own name, the farm of the ancestral talukas of 
Mitha Tiwana ; and his father dying about the same time, he was left 
the acknowledged head of the tribe. From this time till the unpro- 
voked aggressions of the Sikh army led to the first Sikh war, Fateh 
Khan took a prominent part in the politics of the country, and his 
love of intrigue found ample scope in the confusion into which the 
affairs of the State were thrown after the deaths, in rapid succession, 
of Ranjit Singh, his son and grandson. For some time Fateh Khan 
remained faithful to the side of his patron Raja Dhian Singh, and 
reaped the reward of his attachment in ever increasing grants of 
territory in farm. But ere 'long the prime minister was assassinated, 
and suspicion of complicity in the deed having fallen on the Malik, 
he retired to Bannu to escape the vengeance of Raja Hira Singh, the 
son of the murdered man. Soon after, emerging from his retreat, the 
restless Malik created a diversion in favour ofSardar Jawahar Singh, 
to whose party he had now attached himself, by raising an insurrection 
in his native country and making himself master of Mitha Tiwana ; 
but the expedition tailed, and Fateh Khan, being ejected from the 
town by a Sikh force under Sardar Mangal Singh, was forced to take 
refuge in Bahawalpur, where he remained, till the death of Hira 
Singh, in 1844, allowed him to come forth from his asylum. 

The rest of the Malik’s story is soon told. During Jawahar 
Singh’s brief tenure of power, Fateh Khan enjoyed unbounded , 
authority, the sendees of so unscrupulous a partisan being, in the 
existing state of affairs, beyond price. But bad times were coming 
for the Mallik. His patron was put to death by the army, and his 
enemies, headed by Rajas Teja Singh and Dina Nath, succeeded to 
power, and were not slow in gratifying their malice. He was called 
on to give an account of the revenues of the large tracts of country 
of which he had held the management, and was brought in a defaulter 
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to the extent of several lakhs of rupees. Unable to meet this heavy Chapter DC. 
demand, he was thrown into prison, where he remained till Lieute- ~ — 

nant (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, thinking he would be of use L3ading°I^miUe8. 
on the frontier, obtained his liberation and ultimately, when the 
Multan rebellion broke out, sent him to relieve Lieutenant Taylor in A 
the charge of Bannu. The Sikh troops soon after broke out into 
open mutiny, and besieged Fateh Khan with his Muhammadan levies 
in the fort. The Mallik held out bravely, till the supply of water 
failed, when, seeing that the defence could be no longer protracted, 
he came out and was shot down while boldly challenging the best 
man of the Sikhs to meet him in single combat. Scuh was the fit- 
ting end to the career of a man who had in cold blood taken the 
lives of perhaps more of his fellow creatures than any other of his 
time. 

When this occurred, Malik Fateh Sher Khan, the son of Fateh 
Khan, and Malik Sher Muhammad Khan, the son of the deceased 
Malik’s first cousin Kadir Baksh, were serving under Major 
Edwardes’ orders before Multan. Both did good service ; the former 
remaining with Major Edwardes, while the latter was detached to 
follow on the tracks of the Bannu force, then in full march to join Sher 
Singh, and to endeavour to restore order in his native district. In 
the execution of this commission, Sher Muhammad Khan drove out 
the Sikh garrisons, and made himself master in rapid succession of 
the principal towns and strongholds in this part of the country begin- 
ning with Mitha Tiwana and ending with Sahiwal ; and added to 
his other services, by collecting a portion of the revenue and remit- 
ting it to Major Taylor, who was then employed in restoring order 
along the frontier. Nor must the services of Malik Sahib Khan, the 
uncle of Sher Muhammad Khan, and a gallant member of this family, 
be forgotten. He too served with Major Edwardes’ Irregulars, and 
was afterwards employed with Sardar Langar Khan of Sahiwal and 
others, in putting to flight the force headed by the rebel Bhai 
Maharaj Singh, and in reducing Chiniot. In short, this family has 
always shown itself actively loyal in seasons of disturbance, and it is 
only in times of peace, when the naturally jealous dispositions of its 
members have full play, that their internal feuds render them a 
source of annoyance to all around them. 

After the fall of Multan and the overthrow of the Sikhs at Gujrat, 
the Tiwana Maliks had time to look about them. They knew that 
they were to be rewarded, but the question was, who was to receive 
the lion’s share as the head of the tribe ? Sher Muhammad Khan 
claimed the turban, as the descendant of the elder branch, while 
Fateh Sher Khan rested his title on the acknowledged pre-eminence 
of his father, Fateh Khan. The dispute was eventually settled 
through the mediation of friends. It was decided that in point of 
rank they should be on an equality one with the other, and that in 
all the material benefits that might accrue to them as representa- 
tives of the tribe, both should share alike, and this agreement has 
since been acted on. 

The Tiwana Malliks have been well rewarded. Soon after 
annexation they preferred a claim to a fourth of the revenues of 
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Chapter n. the Nfirpur and Mitha Tiwana talukas, and in consideration of their 
History and |°y a lty and good sendees, the claim was admitted, and villages yield- 
Leading Families, “g 6,000 a year were granted in jdgir to each, to be held by 
After history of the the “ and ^ P^petnity In addition to these grants life 

Tiwana family., pensions of Its. o,000 and Rs. 3,240 were conferred respectively on 
Malik Fateh Sher Khan and Sher Muhammad Khan ; a pension of 
Us. 480 a year was, at the same time, granted to Mallik Sahib Khan. 
Lastly, for their services during the mutinies, the Malliks obtained 
the following rewards : Maliks Fateh Sher Khan, and Shahib Khan 
life jdgirs of twelve hundred rupees each, and Maliks Sher Muhammad 
Khan one of six hundred rupees. To these substantial gifts was an- 
nexed the much coveted and highly prized title of Khan Bahadur. 

Hfat wll Chiefs Sl£hi " It ‘ s now time to return to Sardar Fateh Khan of Sahiwal, who 
was left a prisoner at Lahore. In accordance with his usual custom, 
Ranjit Singh after a while released his prisoner, giving him a jdgir 
first in Jhang and then in Ahmadabad, near Pind Dadan Khan, 
stipulating, however, that Fateh Khan was to remain at Court. But, 
after a life of independence, the Biloch chief was ill fitted to play 
the courtier, his proud spirit chafed at the confinement, and, like the 
Tiwana Malik, he was tempted to strike a blow for independence. He 
applied to the Nawab of Mankera for assistance. The request was 
favourably entertained, and the two chiefs, with their combined 
forces, actually started to attempt the recovery of SahiwaL But fear 
of the consequences to himself of failure, overcame the Nawab’s 
desire to assist his fellow clansman, and abandoning Fateh Khan to 
his fate, he precipitately retreated to his stronghold of Mankera. 
Fateh Khan, seeing that he had committed himself beyond power of 
recall, and that now he had nothing to hope for from Ranjit Singh, 
fled to Multan and soon after took refuge in Bahawalpur, where he 
died in 1819. 

Langar Khan, the son of the deceased Chief, a lad of fourteen 
years of age, was left a pensioner on the bounty of the Nawab, and 
remained at Bahawalpur till 1822, when Ranjit Singh hearing, while 
on a visit at Multan, that Fateh Khan was dead, sent for Langar 
Khan, and gave him a jagir of two thousand rupees a year with a 
personal allowance of three rupees a day. The jdgir was afterwards 
(in 1838) increased to three thousand rupees, and the allowance to 
five rupees a day. Langar Khan with his men formed part of the 
Sikh contingent which, under Captain (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence, 
accompanied General McCaskill’s division in Pollock’s advance on 
Kabul. Langar Khan also served with distinction under Major 
Edwardes’ orders during the Multan rebellion. After annexation, as 
a reward for these services, the family jdgir, valued at three thousand 
rupees a year, was released in perpetuity, and a life pension of 
twelve hundred rupees granted to Langar Khan. This Chief died in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 1862 by the eldest of his 
three sons Muhammad Haiat Khan. The second son Mobarik Khan, 
is now the representative of the family. 

The Ltabha family. There is yet one set of circumstances to be referred to, and then 
the history of the principal families of this part of the country may be 
said to be complete. It will be remembered that on Ahmad Shah’s 
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final retirement, the Siikar Chakias, under the grandfather of Ranjit Chapter H. 

Singh, possessed themselves of the greater part of the Salt Range. 

The status in this respect remained undisturbed till 1827, when the LeadingFamilies 
members of this confederacy, among whom the conquered tract had 
been originally parcelled out, having fallen out among themselves, The Lambha famil y- 
Ranjit Singh resumed their shares and divided them among his 
favourites ; the Siin taluka falling to the share of Hari Singh, by 
whom it was held till his death in 1837. On the occurrence of this 
event, it was given by the Maharaja to his old friend and playfellow, 
and afterwards one of the most successful of his generals, Sirdar Gur- 
mukh Singh, Lambha, and it was one of the few gifts of which this 
brave old man had not been despoiled by the envy and hatred of 
the Jammfi family when we took the country. The majority of the 
villages constituting the taluka were then resumed, but the estate 
of Nowshera, worth rather more than four thousand rupees a year, 
was released in perpetuity. Sardar Gurmukh Singh died in 1853, 
and was succeeded by his son, Attar Singh, the present representative 
of the family, who resides in the Gujrat district, where he holds other 
jdgirs. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the The Mutiny 
Punjab Mutiny Report. This station is the head-quarters of the cus- 
toms line in connection with the Salt Range. Mr. Wright, the Collector 
of Customs, brought to the assistance of Mr. Ouseley, Deputy 
Commissionner, a very valuable reinforcement in the shape of 100 of 
the men of the preventive service, who, being all armed and natives 
of the Punjab or else Pathans, created a valuable counterpoise to the 
mutinous company of the 46th Native Infantry, which formed the 
treasury guard. The transit of the 39th Native Infantry through 
the district on their way from Jhelum to Dera Ismail Khan caused 
a panic amongst the people of Shahpur. Strange rumours began 
to circulate about these men, valuables were buried, people became 
unsettled, and the commanding officer of the regiment feared to 
come through Shahpur while the company of the 46th was there, 
expressing a hope that Mr. Ouseley had not much treasure under 
his care. On the evening of the 22nd May a strong guard of police 
marched into the treasury with three European officers of the station, 
and took possession of all the surplus money, amounting to Rs. 2,50,000. 

Part of this was forthwith sent towards Jhelum and part towards Dera 
Ismail Khan. Under orders which were subsequently received the 
Jhelum consignment was recalled ; but the move which took it in 
the first instance from the 46th was a most ably planned one, as 
the Hindustani troops were at the same time turned out of the 
treasury fort, which was garrisoned by the police battalion, fortified 
and provisioned, and a well sunk to supply drinking water. 

At one time the villages of the bar were said to be in an 
unquiet state. Mr. Ouseley posted ten police horse on the confines 
of the tract of land so called, and, as no mutiny of the sepoys took place 
in the district, the wild tribes remained peaceful even when their 
brethren in the Multan Division broke out. The mutiny of a por- 
tion of the 9th Irregular Cavalry affected this country so far as that 
it called out the Deputy Commissioner, two or three of the customs 
officers, and a number of the police. The mutineers were pursued 
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The Mutiny. 


Chapter n. by the police ; the soldiery and district officers of five or six districts 

' were on their trail and gave them no rest until Captain Hockin came 

Leading Families. U P them in the Jhang district and cut them up. A Hindustani 
clerk in the customs office was detected in an attempt to unite Hin- 
dus and Muhammadans against our Government. He was ap- 
prehended, convicted and punished. 

A force of local levies was raised, thus affording vent to the 
warlike spirit of the martial tribes of the district who chafed at 
inaction, and probably would have fretted us had not a legitimate 
object been given them on which to spend their strength. Of these 
levies upwards of 1,000 horse were raised from among the Tiwanas 
alone; and Mr. Ouseley describes his relief at their departure 
as great. 

Probably there is no district in the Punjab, the territorial limits 
and constitution of which have undergone so many changes as that of 
Shahpur. At annexation, the whole of the Chaj Doab, from the 
boundary of the Jammu territory to the junction of the rivers Jhelum 
and Chenab, was placed under the charge of Mr. E. C. Bayley, and 
administered by him as one district. 

But the charge was found too extensive. Accordingly, in June 
of the same year (1849), this tract of country was divided and 
formed into the two districts of Gujrat and Shahpur ; the latter 
comprising the four kdrddrships of Miani, Bhera, Sfihiwal and 
Kadirpur, to which were added the three lowest zaila 
of the kdrddrship of Kadirabad, viz., Midh, Ahmadnaggar and 
Kalowal on the Chenab. As time wore on, however, and our 
acquaintance with the newly conquered country became closer, 
defects were discovered in the first apportionments of territory into 
, . circles of administration, and in respect to Shahpur and the surround- 

toLtorS’toAlfnf dLstricts s P ee< % led to changes. The first took place in 1851, 
when the whole tahsil of Kadirpur was transferred to Jhang, on the 
ground that the taluqas of which it was composed had always been 
subordinate to that place, that it was more conveniently situated with 
respect to the head-quarters of that district, and that the inhabitants 
were chiefly Sials, closely connected with others of the same tribe 
* n d bang. For somewhat similar reasons, the taluqa of Khushab 
was made over to Shahpur from Leiah, from the commencement of 
the financial year 1853-54, and the following year saw the transfer 
back to this district of the Faruka ildqd. 

The district now consisted of the three tahsils of Bhera, Sahiwal, 
and Kalowal, of which all but the narrow strip made up of the 
trans-Jhelum parganahs of Khushab, Girot and Jaura, attached to 
the Sahiwal tahsil, were situated between that river and the 
Mitha Tiw£na re- Chenab. Presently, however, further additions were made to the 
ceiv om u . district. Early in the year 1857, as the Chief Commissioner was 
marching across the Sindh-Sagar Doab, the leading men of Mitha 
Tiwana came to him in a body praying that the taluqa might be 
transferred to Shahpur ; urging as their reason for desiring the change 
the great distance from the head-quarters of their own district 
(Leiah), and the comparative proximity of Shahpur. The application 
was favourably entertained, and the transfer took place from the com- 
mencement of that financial year. A still more important revision 


Status at annexa- 
tion. 


First formation of 
the district. * 


Changes become 
necessary. 


are receired. 


Constitution of the 
district in 1853-61. 
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of territorial jurisdictions was made during this year. A difficulty Chapter n. 

had always been experienced in providing for the effectual adminis- 

tration of that portion of the Sindh Sagar Doab which lay within 

a radius of fifty miles from Kalabagh. Circumstances originally led 

to the selection of Rawalpindi, Jhelum, and Leiah as sites for Farmer changes. 

stations, and between these places the intervening territory was 

parcelled out in 1848 as best it might be ; but soon it became 

apparent that they were far too remotely situated to allow of the 

exercise from them of an efficient control over this tract ; and a 

proposition to create a fourth district having been negatived on the 

score of expense, the result, as regards this district, was the transfer 

to it from Jhelum of the following taluqas and villages : — 


In the Salt 
Range. 


The whole of Taluqa Siin 


Part 


North of 
ditto. 

South of 
ditto. 


5 The 
(Par 


Khabbafcki 

Niirpur Sehti 

Jabbi 

My&l 

Pakkbar 

Katha 

AhmadSbad 


19 villages. 
6 


4 

5 
13 

4 

5 

6 


revenue of nearly a lac of 


of 
of 
of 

The whole of 
Part of 

j The whole of 
( Part of 

In all sixty-five villages, paying a 
rupees. 

These extensive additions to the area of the district trans- 
Jhelum, having rendered the creation of a fourth t ahull on that side 
of the river absolutely necessary, the recently transferred tracts were 
formed into a new fiscal division, which received the name of the J aba 
tahsil from the small village of that name in the Salt Range, where 
the head-quarters were established. From this time the limits of the The KalowAl tahtll 


A fourth tahtll 
created. 


broken 


up. 


Final changes. 


district remained unaltered till the year 1861, when the revision 
of establishments led to the absorption of the Kalowal tahsil, and 
the distribution of its villages between the Bhera and Chiniot tahsils ; 
the latter a sub-collectorate of the Jhang district. The last and 
most important changes were carried out in 1862, when the taluqa 
of Nurpur, in the thal, was received from Bannu, the Pakkhar 
taluqa, extending from Sakesar to Nikki, was cut off and attached 
to the Mifinwali tahsil of that district, and the remainder of the 
J aba tahsil lying north of the Salt Range was transferred to Jhelum. 

These interchanges of territory between Shahpur and the surround- 
ing districts necessitated a complete remodelling of the interior fiscal 
divisions, which was effected by forming the whole of the country 
still attached to the district trans-Jhelum into one tahsil, the head- 
quarters being moved to Khushab ; and by the transfer from the 
Bhera to the Sahiwal tahsil of an equivalent for the villages which 
had been added to the former on the breaking up of the Kalowal 
tahsil, as described above ; at the same time, as Sahiwal was now no 
longer centrical, the head-quarters of that tahsil were removed to 
the sadr station. 

In 1877-78 the following villages were transferred from the subsequent changes. 
Shahpur to the Gujranwala district : 


Interior su b-di vi- 
sions remodelled. 


1. Thadda Mullahanwala, 

2. Burj Fattu, 

3. Cbhuni Sultan, 


4. Chhuni Rahmat Khan, 

5. Chhuni Mir Mahomed, 

6. Burj Ghouse, 
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Chapter H. and in 1880-81 the two villages, Burj Rahma and Burj Jowava 
History and f f e tra ?f err ? d *° Gujranwala, to which district they originally 

Leading Families, belonged, but had been cut off and attached to this in 1877-78. 
Development since Some conception of the development of the district since it came 
annexation. into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives 
some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they 
are available ; while most of the other tables appended to this 
work give comparative figures for the last few years. In the case 
of Table No. II, it is probable that the figures are not always 
strictly comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases 
from one period to another. But the figures may be accepted as 
showing in general terms the nature and extent of the advance 
made. 

District officers The following table shows the Deputy Commissioners who 

ince annexation, have held charge of the district since annexation with the period 
of their charge : — 


Name. 

From 

To 

Captain W. C. Birch 

Major G v 0. Holiings 

G. Ousely, Esq. ’* 

W. B. Jones, Esq. 

G. Ousely, Esq. 

D, C. Macnabb, Esq. 

Captain J B. Smyiy. 

Captain H J. Hawes ^ 

Captain W. G. Davies 

Captain J W. H. Johnstone 

Captain E P Gurdon 

Captain E. Corbyn 

Captain R. P, Nisbet 

Colonel H A. Dwyer 

R. Clarke, Esq. 

Colonel H. A. Dwyer 

Captain E. C. Corbyn 

Captain R. Bartholomew 

Captain E C. Corbyn 

Major W. J. Parker 

J* Prize! le. Esq. 

Iaeafc-Col. E. (J. Corbyn 

Annexation. 

26th December 1852 ... 
31st May 1858 ... 

loth August 1859 ... 

15th November 1859 ... 
loth March I860 ... 

21st August 1861 ... 

26th December 1861 ... 
26th July 1862 ... 

12th December 1867 ... 
18th May 1870 ... 

10th November 1870 ... 
9th March 1872 ... 

2nd December 1872 ... 
20th September 1875 

19th November 1875 ... 
27th March 1876 ... 

28th February 187S ... 
21st March 1878 

19th September 1879 ... 
13th December 1879 ... 
16th January 1882 ... 

25th December 1852. 
3Uth May 1856. 

14th August 1859. 

14th November 1859. 

9th March 1860. 

20th August 1861. 

26th December 1861. 
25th July 1862 

11th December 1867. 

17 th May 1870 

9th November 1870. 

8th March 1872. 

1st December 1872- 
19tb September 1875. 

18th November 1876. 

26th March 1876 

27 th February 1878 

20th March 1878. 

18th September 1879 

12th December 1879- 
15th January 1882- 

to date. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A. —STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and for the 
whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and vil- 
lages, over area, and among houses and families, while the number 
of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. 

The statistics for the district, as a whole give the following figures. 
Further information will be found in Chapter II of the Census 
Report of 1881 : — 


Chapter in, A. 
Statistical. 

Distribution of po- 
pulation. 


Percentage of total population who live in villages 


Average rural population per village 
Average total population per village and town 
Number of villages per 100 square miles ... 
Average distance from village to village, in miles 


Density of population per 
square mile of 


Total area 
1 Cultivated area 


'^Culturable area 

Number of resident families per occupied house 


I 

I 

I 

1 


Number of persons per occupied house 


Number of persons per resident family 


Persons 

Males 

Females 


Total population 
Rural population 
Total population 
Rural population 
Total population 
Rural population 
j Villages 
| Towns 
j Villages 
( Towns 
j Villages 
| Towns 


87-76 
87-97 , 
87 62 
668 
642 
14 
2-87 
90 
79 
514 
451 
108 
94 
1-35 
1-48 

5- 84 

6- 82 
431 
3-94 


In his District Report on the Census of 1881, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows : — 

“ The distribution of population in the district varies from 142 per 
square mile for the Bhera tahsil to only 53 in Khushab, the populous por- 
tions being those lying on and near the banks of the rivers Jhelam and 
Chenab, while the inlying portions consist of large tracts of grazing and 
waste lands with villages situated at long intervals. Bhera is the only 
tahsil with lands on both rivers, while Khushab contains the largest amount 
of waste lands both in plains and hills, a large part of it being situated 
in the Salt Range.” 

The following discussion by Colonel Davies of the population Distribution of po- 
of the several physical tracts into which the district is divided, as pulation by tracts, 
ascertained at the Census of 1855, throws much light upon the 
local distribution of the people : — 

“ It is almost superfluous to state, after what has already been written, 
that the population is very unequally divided over this tract of country. 

The following table shows what the actual distribution is, the information 
being arranged according to the natural divisions of the district, the 
distinctive features of which have been described in the foregoing pages : — 
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Chapter HC, A. 


1 





— 


Population 1855 a.d. 



Statistical. 





Area in 

Average of po- 


Netnral Divisions. 




square 

pulat'on to the 

Distribution of 



Mu sal- 


miles. 

square mile. 

population by tracts. 



man 





fJitbsr 

23,393 

92,677 

1,16,070 

584 

198 


Nakka 

17,655 

60 81*» 

68,465 

477 

M3 


Salt Range 

i .79#? 

26,811 

28,607 

389 

74 


Mohar 

. 4.<>77 

34,866 

38,943 

880 

44 


Har 

2,9"7 

35,069 

38,056 

1,434 

26 


Thai 

2,144 

10.415 

12,559 

918 

13 


Total 

62,052 

2,50,648 

3.0J.7O0 

4,682 

64 


“ Thus it will be seen that the divisions of the district exclusively devoted 
to agriculture are far from being thinly inhabited. The population of the 
Salt Range appears less dense than it really is, owing to the cultivated and 
culturable area in that part bearing so small a ratio to the hills themselves, 
which are only used as pasture grounds for cattle. The land which comes 
under these two denominations is considerably less than one-seventh of the 
whole area of the range. In actual area it only amounts to 46,000 
acres, while the inhabitants number 28,607 souls, so that in place of a thin 
population, we have the very dense one of 400 to the square mile. The fact 
is, that land throughout the Salt Range is very minutely divided, and is 
barely sufficient for the support of its inhabitants.” 

Distribution by The Deputy Commissioner in his Census Report of 1881 thus 
houses. discussed the distribution by houses and families : — 

“ The fact of so many houses being uninhabited should not be set down 
to any recent and sudden emigration or desertion by the people of their 
homes, but to the custom of the agricultural classes of building houses on 
their wells and lands situated at a distance from the towns or villages where 
their permanent abodes are ; such outlying houses generally are only occupied 
in the hot season or during the day in the cold weather, and the custom is 
necessitated by the large areas in the district, the large amount of land to 
each village, and the distance of the more remotely situated land from the 
village abadis. It will be observed that the proportion of unoccupied to 
occupied houses is much greater in towns than in villages. In all the towns 
of this district there is a considerable agricultural population cultivating 
lands at a greater or less distance from the towns, and possessing houses 
on such lands, but returning to the town at night. In towns, moreover, 
shops are always unoccupied at night. In a very small degree some effect 
as regards the number of unoccupied houses may be attributed to whole 
families in certain parts of the district having temporarily left their homes 
for work on the railway or in consequence of the distress caused by a suc- 
cession of bad harvests, but such persons had generally returned to their 
villages before the night of the Census, prospects having changed for the better, 
“As to the total number of houses, I am inclined to think it has been 
under-reckoned, especially as regards the occupied houses. The increase is 
not in proportion to the increase of population, and the result is that the num- 
ber of persons per house was for the Census of 1868 only four, while for the 
present census it is six for occupied houses * It does not appear from the 
previous Census Report whether the former figures included unoccupied 
as well as occupied houses ; but if it did not, I do not think that the increase 
of population per house has been quite so great as is hereby represented. 
The definition of a house was not well understood by the Census agency, and 
there was a tendency to treat whole enclosures, containing several houses, as 
a single house. 

* But the home of 1868 corresponded with th e family of 1881 . — Editob. 
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“ Considering, however, the habit of the brothers of a divided family (JhapteT jjj x 

and their descendants continuing to live in separate parts of the same court- ' 

yard long after they have split into separate families, perhaps the average of Statistical, 
four persons per house given in the last Census returns was something under 
the mark, and the figures in the present table showing an average of 1 J 
families per house are not so inaccurate ; nor should they be taken as indi- 
cating the growth of overcrowding, especially in villages, where houses are 
open and cover a good deal of superficial space.” 

Table No. VI shows the principal districts and states with Migration and birtb- 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants P lace of population, 
in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by tahatls. 

Further details will be found in Table No. XI and in supplementary 
Tables C. to H. of the Census Report for 1881, while the whole 
subject is discussed at length in Part II of Chapter HI of the 
same report. The total gain and loss to 
the district by migration is shown in the 
margin. The total number of residents bom 
out of the district is 26,141, of whom 
13,903 are males and 12,238 females. The 
number of people bom in the district and 
living in other parts of the Punjab is 34,889, 
of whom 19,644 are males and 15,245 females. The figures below 
show the general distribution of the population by birth-place : — 


Bobu ik 

PROPORTION PEU MILLS OK RESIDENT POPULATION. 

Bubal Population 

Ubban Population. 

Total Population. 

Males 

Females 

Feraons 

Males. 

Females 

Persona 

Male*. 

Females 

Persons 

Tbe District 

The Proviuce 

India ... 

Asia 

839 

087 

989 

1,000 

941 

999 

1,000 

1,000 

939 
999 
1,00 » 
1.000 



923 

991 

999 

1,000 

927 

996 

1,000 

1,000 

923 

983 

989 

1,000 

936 

996 

998 

1,000 

939 

997 

999 

1,000 

037 

997 

999 

1,000 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Shihpur are 
taken from the Census Report : — 

“ Shahpur is not only a very sparsely populated district, but canal irri- 
gation has been considerably extended of late years. Consequently Shdhpur 
takes population from the neighbouring districts of Gujrfinwala Gujrat, 
and Jhang. But the disinclination of the trans-Sait Range people to cross 
the range, which has been already alluded to, is shown by the almost 
absolute absence of immigration from the tract in question except in the 
case of Jhelum, which is hardly an exception as both districts include at 
once cis-Salt Range country and a part of the range itself. The excess 
emigration into Jhelum and Pindi is of course accounted for by the abnor- 
mal demand for labour in these districts at the time of the Census ; and 
the high percentage of males shows how largely temporary, in the case 
of the latter district at least, the emigration was. The emigration into 
Gera Ismail and Barmu is probably due to the semi-nomad population of 
the thal or sandy prairies of Shahpur tending towards the valley of the 
Indus, as they gradually settle down and take to agricultural pursuits. The 
emigrants are probably largely graziers pasturing their herds in the Shahpur 
plateaus.” 


Proportion per mule of 
total population. 



Grain. 

Lose. I 

Persons 

63 

82 

Males 

63 

89 

Females ... 

“ ! 

77 
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Statistical 


The figures in the statement below show the population of the 
district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1855, 1868, 
and 1881 


Increase and de- 
crease of population. 



Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Densitr per 
square mile. 

( 

1855 ... ... 

302,700 



64 

Actuals 

1868 

368,288 

195,531 

172,757 

79 

( 

1881 

421,508 

221,676 

199,832 

90 

Percentages < 

1868 on 1855 

1217 



123 

1 1 

1881 on 1868 

114 45 

113-38 

115*07 

114 


Unfortunately, the boundaries of the district have changed so 
much since the Census of 1855 that it is impossible to compare the 
published figures ; and the only statistics available are those compiled 

at the Regular Settlement from 
the records of 1855 which give no 
details of sex. It will be seen 
that the annual increase of 
population per 10,000 since 1868 
has been 97 for males, 113 for 
females, and 104 for persons, at 
which rate the male population 
would be doubled in 71'8 years, 
the female in 61 9 years, and 
the total population in 66 8 years. 
Supposing the same rate of increase to hold good for the next ten 
years, the population for each year would be in hundreds as shown 
in the margin. 

Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be sustained. 
The recent construction of the railway will almost certainly develop 
the district; while it is unlikely that the loss by emigration 
described at page 29 should continue at past rates. The increase 
in urban population since 1868 has been smaller than that in rural 
population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 living in 1868 
being 107 for urban and 115 for total population. This is probably 
due to the fact that telegraphs and railways have largely diminished 
the importance of the smaller and more local towns at the expense 
of a few great centres of commerce. The populations of individual 

towns at the respective enumer- 
ations are shown under their 
several headings in Chapter 
VI. Within the district the 
increase of population since 
1868 for the various tahsils is 
shown in the margin. 

On this subject the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows 
in his report on the District 
Census of 1881 : — 


T.h.il, 

Total Population. 

Perceutnge 
of popula- 
tion of 1881 
on that of 
1888. 

1868- 

1881. 

Shah pur 

103,607 

122,633 

118 

Kbashab 

125,463 

131,615 


libera 

139,727 

167,200 

120 

Total district* 

3.68,790 

4,21,508 

114 


•these fijrnree do not »rree ei.ctly with the pnblieh- 
ed ntrures of the Centos Heport of 1868 for the whole 
district. They are taken from the registers in the 
District Office, and are the best figures now available 


Tear. 

Persona 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 


421,5 

221,7 

199,8 

1882 


425,9 

22 <,8 

202,1 

1883 


430,4 

226,0 

204,4 

1884 


434,9 

228,2 

200.7 

1885 


439,4 

130,4 

209,0 

1880 


444,0 

232,6 

211.3 

1887 

... 

448,0 

234,9 

213,7 

1888 


453. 3 

237,2 

216,1 

1889 


458,0 

239,5 

’ 218.0 

1890 


462,8 

241,8 

221,0 

1891 


467,8 

244,1 

223,6 
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“ Increase has taken place in all the tahstls, but has been greatest in 
Bhera, next greatest in Shahpur, and least of all in Khushab. This is 
just as might have been expected, the Bhera fahsil being the most prosperous 
in the district and the most favourably situated with regard to climate, rain- 
fall and facility of cultivation. Khushab is the least prosperous lahdl, 
and the one which has suffered the most in late years from drought, bad 
crops, and general distress, and from which there had been some little 
emigration. The increase has taken place in both sexes, but the number 
of males exceeds that of females by about 5 per cent. The rate of increase 
however has been slightly greater among females than males ; and this is 
probably due rather to more correct enumeration in the present Census than 
to any real difference having taken place in the ratio between the two sexes, 
for the preponderance of males over females is undoubted, though, as will 
afterwards be seen, probably not arising from any great difference in the 
birth-rate. The rate of increase of the whole population since last Census 
seems quite as great as might have been anticipated even in a district 
eminently healthy, and peculiarly free from the fever epidemics which devas- 
tate other districts, and among a naturally sturdy and hardy people, 
marrying as soon as they can obtain wives, and without any care, or much 
necessity for care, for provision for their offspring. 

“Daring the same period (1868 to 1881) cultivation has increased 
from 409,882 to 529,788 acres, or 29 per cent, and there are still 1,981,954 
acres of culturable but uncultivated land in the district. It is somewhat 
satisfactory that the district is one in which there was room for such an 
increase of population, and that the rate of increase has not outstripped 
the means of sustenance.” 


Table No. XI shows the total 



1880 

1881. 

Males 

21 

22 

Females ... 

18 

20 

Persons 

39 

41 


number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the 
five years from 1877 to 1881, 
and the births for 1880 and 
1881, the only two years during 
which births have been record- 
ed in rural districts. The dis- 
of the deaths from fever for 
months of the year, is shown in 

cal- 


tribution of the total deaths and 
these five years over the twelve 

Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The annual birth rates per mille, 
culated on the population of 1868, are shown in the margin. 

The figures below show the annual death rates per mille since 
1868, calculated on the population of that year : — 



im 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876' 1 877 

1878 

1879 

B 

1881 

Average, 


19 

21 

30 

27 

38 

27 

24 

25 

u 

23 

31 

31 

31 

S3 

27 


17 

19 

28 

28 

40 

25 

22 

23 

n 

22 

30 

28 

31 

22 

26 

Persons 

18 

20 

29 

28 

39 

26 

23 



24 

23 

22 


29 

31 

22 

26 


The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving ; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and specially the annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881 which will be found at page 56 of that 


Chapter in, A. 

Statistical. 

Increase and de- 
crease of population. 


Births and deaths. 
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Chapter EH, A. 
Statistical. 


Age and sex. 


report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details 
as to birth and death rates in individual towns as are available, will 
be found in Table N o. XLIY, and under the headings of the several 
towns in Chapter VI. 

.The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while 
the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table 
No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must 
be taken subject to limitations which will be found fully 
discussed in Chapter VII, of the Census Report. Their value 
rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and 
it is unnecessary here to give actual figures, or any statistics for 
tahsils. The following figures show the distribution by age of every 
10,000 of the population according to the Census figures : — 


Persons ... 
M ales 
Females... 


353 

330 

373 


Persons ... 
Males ... 
Females... 


Population. 

AD religions 

(1855 

1868 

Hindus 

(.1881 

188. 

Hikhs 

1881 

AluBalmans 

1881 

Christiana ... 

1881 


20-25 


749 

732 

707 


213 

203 

224 


26—30 


289 

272 

307 


7.8 

690 

743 


30-36 


812 

799 

820 


3-4 


336 

323 

349 


352 

340 

306 


1.542 

1.474 

1.618 


35-40 


440 

427 

453 


40-45 


675 

650 


46— 50 


315 

325 

304 


5-10 


1,476 

1,493 

1,456 


60-65 


626 

654 

494 


1.034 

1,073 


16-20 


708 

709 


55—60 


154 

103 

143 


over 00 


742 


Villages. 


6.272 

6,189 

6,481 

6,279 




Towns. 


6,169 

5.042 


6.234 


Total. 


5,332 

6.310 

6,259 

5,138 

5,540 

6,275 


Year of life. 

All 

religions. 

Hmdns 

O-l 

997 

1,006 

1—2 

994 

915 

2-3 

1/»17 

1,019 

3-4 

975 

4-6 

967 



Mnsalrnans 


1,012 

1,018 


The number of males among 
every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown in the margin. 

The decrease at each succes- 
sive enumeration is almost cer- 
tainly due to greater accuracy of 
enumeration. In the Census of 
1881. the number of females 
per 1,000 males in the earlier 
years of life was found to be 
as shown in the margin. 

On the subject of the pro- 
portion of the sexes, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows 
his report on the Census 


m 


females. 


of the district : — 

ess lesover “ The preponderance of males over females is less among Hindus than 
Muhammadans, and is greatest among the Sikhs (omitting the minutely small 
classes of Christians, Saraogis, &c.,) ; aid this is due probably to a great 
many of the Sikhs enumerated on the night of Census not being permanent 
residents of the district, but travellers, traders, policemen, &c, passing 
through or temporarily bving in the district, with wives and families else- 
• ° f fema es approaches more nearly that of males 

m the Khushab than m any other of the tahsiU. This is a little remarkable, 
and probably anses from the fact that the people of Khushab (including 
the that, the inhabitants of which are camel-owners and carriers) are more 
migratory than those of the other tahsUt, and that a great many persons 
(mostly males) who had left their homes from distress and gone in search 


-r. 

'L 
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of labour, had not yet returned. It is also worthy of remark that both Chapter ITT A 
among Muhammadans and Hindus the difference between males and females " — ~ 

is less in towns than in villages. This is partly due to the fact that Hindus, among Statistical, 

whom the disparity is less, are more numerous in the towns; and it indicates Excess of males over 
also that women are more frequently married from villages into towns than females, 
from towns into villages. Among Sikhs, on the other hand, the dispro- 
portion is largest in towns; and this because the temporary residents just 
alluded to are found more often in towns than in villages. 

“Considerable light is thrown by the age table on the ratio of males Ratio of males to 
to females in the district. It is only at the age of above three that any females at various 
disproportion is visible. From birth to three years of age, the numbers are a 8® 8> 

almost equal ; from two to three the number of female children is actually 
greater than that of males, but still nearly equal. From three to four and 
four to five, the difference is only 1-25 and 1*70 per cent. From five to 
twenty the difference is more marked. But these differences are probably 
more apparent than real, in consequence of the ages of female children not 
being very correctly stated, understated when about five or six years old, 
and overstated when reaching or after reaching the age of puberty. Some- 
thing may also be due to greater mortality beginning to show itself in 
female children about these ages, in consequence of the less care taken of 
female than male children ; bnt the consequences of neglect would 
naturally be more apparent in children of even tenderer years, and 
moreover the difference in proportion diminishes after the age of twenty. 

The figures denote a much greater death rate among women than men 
after the age of forty-five, as might indeed be expected from the harder 
and less cared-for lives led by women than by men. It has already been Difference is less 
observed that the preponderance of males over females is less among Hindus am °ug Hindus than 
than Muhammadans. The inference from thejdetails is that Hindu women Mu ammaiianB a * 
are healthier, better nourished, and better cared for than Muhammadans, and 
this is in accordance with ordinary observation. 

“ The number of children under one year old, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, being almost exactly equal, it would also seem to follow 
that the disproportion which afterwards takes place is due rather to greater 
mortality among females in later life than to any great difference in the 
birth-rate. I have taken the trouble to compare these figures with the 
latest and presumably the most trustworthy returns of births published by 
ihe Sanitary Commissioner. According to these, the percentage of births 
is fifty-two males to forty-eight females for the whole district. For towns 
where birth registration is better carried out, it is fifty-one males to forty- 
nine females. (For the 2nd quarter it is only 506 to 49 4). The present 
Census table is likely to be more correct than Police and Municipal returns, 
for it is hardly possible that mistakes in children’s sex were committed at 
enumeration, and that boys were entered as girls to any considerable extent. 

It is easier for all the births not to be entered in the periodical birth returns, 
and the omissions probably occur chiefly in female births. There 
is therefore reason to believe that the number of female and male 
births in this district is very nearly even. 

“ The disparity arising in later years points only to the greater 
nnhealthiness of the life, surroundings, and occupations of women than of 
men. It does not point to any studied bad treatment of female children. No 
doubt female children are little prized, and more neglected than male, but 
hardly more so than married women or female adults, who are very valuable ; 
and there is nothing in the social condition or traditions of the people to 
•nuse them, by wilful neglect, to try to get rid of their female offspring. 

There is nothing in the bringing-up or settling of daughters rendering 


Male and female 
biith-rate nearly 
equal. 


Cause of excess of 
males in later life. 
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Chapter m, A. them more expensive, or troublesome to provide for than sons. Just the 

contrary is the case. The daughter is made to work as hard as the son, 

Statistical. and is easily married, and her marriage costs nothing, while that of the son 
Treatment of fe- only is expensive. Her father spends nothing on her marriage except a 
male children, little food. Her ornaments and even her clothes are provided by her 
husband and his family, at least such is the custom among all the agricultural 
. and common classes of the district. Only among people of position is the 
marriage of a daughter attended with any considerable expense, and even 
then that of a son would involve a larger outlay. Hindus perhaps, at least 
the better classes, spend a little more on their daughters’ marriages and do 
not as a rale get rid of them on such easy and greedy terms as Muhamma- 
dans, and yet the percentage of females is greater among them. The same 
state of things prevails, however, generally among Hindus. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that it is only by the very poor or the very disreputable of 
any class that a pecuniary consideration is ever taken for giving a daughter in 
marriage. But a sort of barter or exchange is very common, and the giving 
or promising of a girl is often used as the means of obtaining a wife for some 
male relation of the bride from some relation or connection of the bride- 
Valne of female groom. The possession of a daughter is not only not a burden, but a use 
children. and convenience, and still female children are looked upon with disfavour 
and treated with neglect ; probably a relic of the times not so very old when 
sons were valued for their fighting qualities.” 


Civil condition. 


Polygamy. 


Widows and 
Widowers. 


Infant marr’ ges 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, which 
shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed for each 
sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil condition of 
the total number of each sex in each age-period. The Deputy Com- 
missioner wrote as follows in his Census report for the district : — 

“Where the number of males exceeds that of females, and women many 
at a considerably younger age than men, the number of unmarried persons 
will be greater among males than females, and such it is shown by the pre- 
sent statistics. The percentage of single persons, male and female, to the 
whole male and female population, is "about 58 and 44 respectively. The 
number of females with husbands alive is greater than that of married males 
(whose wives are alive), and the difference is about 4'5 per cent, on the total 
number of married males. But it is not to be inferred from this that poly- 
gamy is practised to this extent. The number of men with more wives than 
two is not shown. Of the number of men with more than one wife alive, 
there is no doubt it would be found that the majority have three wives. 
Both among Muhammadans and Hindus polygamy is only indulged in by 
persons who can afford it, when the first marriage has not been productive 
of male children, or rather of no children at all ; for if any children are born, 
the chances are in favour of some of them being males. Where no chil- 
dren have been born of the first or second marriage, a third and even a 
fourth wife is often taken. But even where no children have been born, the 
taking a second wife is by no means the rule. It depends on the man’s 
means, and his ability to procure a wife, which is not always an easy matter. 

“Probably the percentage of widows will be high in comparison with 
other districts. The re-marriage of widows is almost unknown in this dis- 
trict, even among the commonest classes. The custom of chador andaxi 
and karetoa marriages does not exist. It is believed to be most prevalent 
in Hindd or Sikh districts and least so in the Muhammadan ones. At all 
events it finds little favour among the Muhammadans of this district. 

“ Infant marriages are very few compared with adult ones. Of the total 
number of persons, and especially males, up to fifteen years of age, a very 
small percentage is married, most of whom no doubt are married about the 
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13th or 14th year ; and it would be found that infant marriages take place chapter m, A- 

chiefly among the wealthier classes and those with pretentions to social 

superiority. Among the ordinary run of natives throughout the district, the Statistical 
general rale is betrothal during infancy, but not long before reaching the age 
of puberty, and marriage as soon as both parties have arrived at that age. 

Late marriage is frequently necessitated because one reaches the age before Late marnage 

the other, or either has died before marriage and another marriage has to 

be arranged for. Very often both men and women, especially men, are long 

past the marriageable age without being either betrothed or married ; and 

women not unfrequently, from this cause and also when they are older than 

the youths to whom they are engaged, make a choice for themselves and 

many without the consent of their relatives. This is at the bottom of half 

the suits, which are very numerous in this district, for recoveiy of wive3, and 

prosecutions for enticing or taking away married women.” 

Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes Infirmities. 

and lepers in the district in each 
religion. The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of these in- 
firmities are shown in the margin. 

Tables XIV to XVTI of the Census 
Report for 1881 give further details 

of the age and religion of the infirm. 

*The figures given below show the composition of the Christian European Eur * - 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth- B,a “ P° P a on ‘ 

E laceand their language as European. They are taken from Tables 
EIA, IX and XI of the Census Report for 1881 : — 


Infirmity. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane 

10 

7 

Blind 

eo 

78 

Deaf and dumb ... 

20 

13 

Leprous 

a 

1 


DuTillS, 

Males. 

Females 

Persons] 

Races of Christian f 
Population **’ / 

Europeans and Americans 

Eurasians ... ... ... 

Native Christians ... ... 

Total Christians... 

19 

1 

9 

0 

"l 

26 

1 

8 

22 

7 

29 

Language ... | 

English 

Other European Language* 

Total European Language. ... 

91 

e 

27 

91 

• 

27 

Birth-place ... j 

British Isles ... 

Other European countries 

Total European countries ... 

1 

i 

9 

1 

i 

9 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy ; and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians return- 
ed themselves as Europeans. The figures for European birth-place 
are also incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, probably names 
of villages and the like, which, though they were almost certainly 
English, could not be identified, and were therefore classed as 
doubtful and unspecified. 
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Chapter m, B. SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Social and 
Religions Life 

Houses. 


Furniture. 


The dwellings of the common people throughout the district 
consists of one or more rooms called kothds, with a court-yard in front. 
This court-yard, named vehra, is often common to several houses. The 
rooms are built ordinarily of clay.'gradually piled up in successive layers j 
and then plastered. The roofs are invariably flat, and are used as sleep- 
ing places during the hot weather. In the court-yard is generally seen ; 
a manger (khurli), and a house in which the cattle are sheltered from , 
the cold in the winter months, which structures ( called sath in the 
bar, where they are very capacious) consist generally of four walls J 
covered with a thatch. The only exceptions to this general descrip- 
tion, are the habitations of the people in the thal and in the hills, j 
The former are often composed of nothing but wood and grass, and 'f 
the latter are built entirely of boulders cemented together with clay; ]: 
as, however, walls of this kind have little or no power of resisting 
rain, the roof is always supported on strong posts driven into the ■; 
ground, the walls acting merely as a defence against the weather. j 
As a rule the houses of the zammdars are built for them by the vil- | 
lage carpenter ( tarkhan ) or potter ( kumhar ), who receive their food $ 
while the work is going on and a present of clothes or money when j 
it is finished ; payment for work at a fixed rate is only made by j 
Khatris and other non-proprietors. The timber used for roofing is 
usually kikar or her in the plains, and kau in the hills, the first j 
two being usually the produce of the zamindars’ own fields ; beams j 
of deoddr or shisham are only to be seen in the houses of the rich. 

The requirements of a population low in the scale of civilization ; 
are few, and their furniture consists exclusively of necessaries. First - 
there are the receptacles for storing grain, of various sizes from the 
dimensions of a small room to those of a beer barrel ; these are made , 
by the women of the house, of fine clay mixed with chopped straw. C 
The larger kind, called sakar, are square, and hold from forty to fifty j 
maunds ; the smaller description, kalhoti, are cylindrical in form, and 
hold but a few maunds. Next are to be seen some spinning wheels, ’[ 
as many as there are women ; apparatus for churning milk ; an in- | 
strument for cleaning cotton ( belna ) ; a number of circular baskets ,, 
with and without lids, made of reeds (khan, taung, &c.) in which 
are kept articles of clothing and odds and ends ; trays of reeds ( chhaj , - 

chhakor), used in cleaning grain ; a goat-skin water bag ( kuni), % 
used on journeys, or when employed in the fields at a distance from ; 
home ; a set of wooden measures for grain ( topa, pare pi, &c.) ; » j 
leather bag ( khallar) for carrying flour when away from home j a 4 
variety of cooking vessels, some of iron, and others of a composition 
resembling bell metal ; a number of earthen pots and pans in which 
are stored grain, condiments and other articles of food ; a coarse iron 
sieve ( parnn ) ; a pestle and mortar ( daun) in which to pound 
spices and condiments. These, with a few stools ( pihra pihri), 
and cots ; complete the list of the fittings of a peasant’s cottage, 
Everything is neatly arranged in order : space has to be economized, 
and things not in use are disposed on shelves resting upon pegs 
driven into the walls. S 
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The food of the common people is very simple, consisting, in 
the hot weather, of cakes of wheaten flour moistened with butter- 
milk, for which butter, or guv ( raw sugar) is sometimes substituted ; 
and in the cold weather, of bdjra with the same accompaniments. 
During the hot months the dough, after being kneaded, is taken to 
the village ovens, kept by a class called machhis, who live on the 
perquisites derived from baking food for the rest of the village 
community ; but in the cold weather every family cooks for itself. 
The regular meals are taken twice a day, the first between 9 and 
10 o’clock in the forenoon, and the other in the evening, as soon 
as it becomes dark, the time varying with the seasons from 6 to 
8 p.m. In addition to these regular meals, in the hot weather the 
remains of the previous day’s food, with a little butter-milk, is taken 
to the men working in the fields about an hour after sunrise, and 
parched grain is eaten in the afternoon : with the evening meal 
either vegetables or dal (lentils) is served according to the seasons. 
In the thal during the cold weather water-melons enter largely 
into the ordinary food of the inhabitants, and the seeds are commonly 
parched and eaten mixed with other grain . 

The following estimate of the average annual consumption of 
food by the people was furnished by the district authorities for 
the Famine Report of 1879. It shows the number of seers annual- 
ly consumed by a family consisting of five souls, and including 
two children and an old person : — 


Agriculturists. 

Towk8-P*opl«. 

Grain. 

Seers. 

Grains. 

>eert. j 

Whent for 4 months 

610 

Wheat for 11 months 

936 

Barley do. 2 do. 

96 

Bajra do. 1 do. 

1"6 

It&jra do. 4 do. 

610 

Pulses do. 12 do. ... 

112 

Mnkki do. 1 do. 

128 



China do. 1 do. 

128 



ToUl 

1371 

Tot *1 ... | 

1,162 


The male portion of the agricultural population is more or 
less employed in some one or other of the operations of husbandry 
all the year round, and this is especially the case in the tracts 
where crops are artificially irrigated ; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, the demands on their labour 
being limited to drawing water for the cattle and milking the 
cows. Women, on the other hand, are everywhere hard worked, 
the drudgery of their domestic occupations leaving them scarcely 
any leisure for rest or amusement. They must be up before it is 
light to chum the milk of the night before, and then sweep the 
house, throw away the rubbish, and make cakes of the cow- 
dung. Water has then to be fetched, an operation of great labour, 
involving, as it sometimes does, the carrying of two or three large 
jars several miles ;* when this is over, it is time to commence 
cooking the morning meal, which when ready has to be taken to 
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Chapter HI, B. 

Social and 
Religions Life- 

Daily life. 


Modes of reckoning 
time- 


the men working in the fields. If after this their services are 
not required to watch the crops and frighten away the birds, they 
are expected to spin cotton or wool, to be made into clothing for 
the family ; indeed, the two occupations are often combined. Again 
early in the afternoon preparations have to be made for the even- 
ing meal, the vegetables or dal are placed on the fire, and a second 
trip made to the well or village tank for water. By the time they j 
return it is time to knead the flour, make it into cakes, and cook i 
it for their husbands, sons and brothers ; for these lords of the f 
creation will be wTath if everything is not ready for their recep- , ; 
tion on their return from work ; they will however unbend so far h 
as to assist in tying up and milking the cows. This done, the { 
milk is put over a slow fire to warm, and the family sits down to si- 
dinner ; and so the days pass with little variation from year to year, | 
bringing no rest for the household drudge, till her girls are old 
enough to take her place, or age unfits her for further labour. | 

Closely connected with this subject is the mode of reckoning -i 
time in vogue among the people. They divide the day into twelve b 
parts : some of the divisions vary with the seasons, while others i 
are fixed and constant ; but as nearly all have reference to some ' j 
one or more of their habitual employments, it necessarily follows .* 
that the divisions of the day are more minute than those of the 
night. The following table gives the nomenclature adopted res- 
pectively by Muhammadans and Hindus, and opposite each recog- j 
nized division of time’ will be found the corresponding period, | 
according to our method of computing time : — t 


Dress. 


Divisions op timb as bbcognizbd 

Corresponding English time. 

Among 

Muhammadans. 

Among Hindus. 

Dhammi wela ... 

Parbhat 

The time when the day is about to break, before objects 
can be clearly distinguished. 

Nam&z wela ... 

None 

About half an hour before sunrise. 

Wadda wela ... 

None 

Sunrise— a little before or a little after. 

ttoti wela 

Eoti wela .. 

Varies with the season from 8 a.m. to between 10 and 
11 A.M. 

Popahar 

Popahar 

Noon. 

Peshin wela ... 

Pichhalapahar 

3 pm. ... 

Naddhi Peshin 

None 

*• Little Peshin,” half way between “ Peshin and 
“ Digar.” 

Digar wela 

None 

About an hour before sunset. 

Nim&shan wela 

Tirk61£n wela 

The “ MimshAm” of the Persians — a little after sunset 

Khuftan wela 

Kota wela 

Sleeping time, varying with the season from 8 to 10 W* 

Adhi-rat 

Adi -rat 

Midnight. 

Ashar 

None 

Corruption of “8abar” 3 A M. 


The every-day dress of the male portion of the Muhammadan 
population living north of the Jhelum river consists of four gar- 
ments — a majla, a kurta, a chadar, and a turban or pag as it is 
here called. The first is a piece of cloth about three yards long, 
and a yard and a half wide, which is tied tightly round the waist, 
and allowed to hang in loose folds over the lower part of the body. 
The kurta is a full cut tunic, with large open sleeves reaching * 


<* 


* 
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little below the waist. The chadar is made of three breadths Chapter III, B. 

of cloth, in length about as many yards, and is worn 

something in the manner of a plaid. Of the turban nothing KeuSon/tifa 
further need be said, than that its size depends much on the social 
position of the wearer, and increases with his importance. South Dress, 
of the Jhelum, the kurta is discarded, in the bar it is never seen ; 
indeed the man who would wear such a garment there must be 
possessed of more than ordinary moral courage to endure the jokes 
that would certainly be made at his expense. The material of 
which this simple clothing is made is the ordinary coarse country 
cloth, except that along the rivers, especially the Chenab, coloured 
lungis are often used as mafias. The Kaliars, the chief camel- 
owners of the Shahpur tahsil, are also much given to wearing 
lungis. The Hindus to a great extent follow the fashions of 
the Muhammadans among whom they live in regard to the use of 
the kurta, but their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, 
and the dhoti replaces the majla, the difference between these 
garments being in the manner of putting them on. The Muham- 
madan women also wear the majla (tying it somewhat differently 
to the men), and this is usually a coloured lungt. Their other 
garments are two, the choli and the chadar. The former has short 
sleeves, and fits closely round the breasts, leaving the remainder 
of the body bare, except where a small lappet hangs down and 
hides the stomach. The chadar is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long and one and a half wide, worn as a veil over the head 
and upper part of the body, from which it falls in graceful folds 
nearly to the feet behind. The choli is generally made of strips 
of many coloured silk, the chadar of a coarse but thin description 
of country cloth called dhotar, sometimes dyed but more often 
plain. To this the thal is an exception, where veils of many colours, 
the patterns formed by .spots disposed in a variety of ways on a 
dark ground, are the rule. In the hills, coloured garments are 
scarcely ever seen. The Hindi women of the Khatrf class wear 
full trowsers called suthan made of a striped material called susi, 
the ground of which is usually blue. Over the head is thrown a 
chadar of coarse cloth, prettily embroidered in many coloured silks 
called phulkdri, and round the upper part of the body is worn a 
loose kurta of silk or muslin. The women of the Arora class are 
clothed like the Khatranfs, except that, in place of the trowsers, 
they wear a skirt called a gkaggra, and sometimes the mafia. It 
may be added that it is the invariable rule, even among Muham- 
madans, that a girl shall wear a kurta and plait the two front 
tresses of her hair until she is married 

The ornaments worn by the people are chiefly of silver, and Ornaments, 
are of so many shapes and sizes that no mere description would 
serve to convey even an approach to a correct idea of them. A 
sheet containing drawings of all the ornaments in general use, with 
a brief note under each, giving the name by which it is known, and 
other particulars regarding it, is attached to Colonel Davies’ Settle- 
ment Report The workmanship of all is most rough, but the 
designs of some are not inelegant. It may be mentioned here that 
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the large silver ornament worn on the head, somewhat resembling 
in size and shape a shield, and called a choti phul, is worn only by 
women of the Arora class, and is nowhere to be seen east of 
Shahpur. 

The rules under these two headings can best be given together. 
The general rule, in regard to inheritance, is that known as pagvand, 
where all the sons of one father inherit alike. The contrary custom 
of chundavand, or equal division between the issue of each wife, 
is the exception, and is chiefly found in villages held by Syads, 
Kureshis and Pathdns, tribes in which polygamy is more commonly 
practised. Another generally recognised rule is, that female 
children shall only obtain a share in the inheritance when the father 
by the execution of a formal deed during his life time has transferred 
to them a specific portion. Illegitimate children, and the issue 
of former husbands ( pichhlag ), are altogether excluded. In default 
of male issue, widows may inherit on a life tenure only, but they 
have no power to alienate any portion of the property by sale, gift, 
or mortgage, unless with the concurrence of the next-of-kin. In 
some few villages, provision has been made for the case when the 
next heirs refuse to contribute towards such necessary expenses as 
the marriage of the deceased shareholder’s daughters ; in such 
cases the widow is allowed to raise money by selling or mortgaging 
the whole, or any portion, of the estate. During their life-time 
proprietors can, of course, subject to the exercise of the right of 
pre-emption on the part of the remainder of the coparcenary, dis- 
pose of their land as they will. The only exceptions to the above 
rules as they affect widows are in estates owned by Syads, 
Kureshis, Hindus, and in some parts, Khokhars, where, owing to 
widows not being allowed to remarry, all restrictions on their power 
to dispose of the property of their deceased husbands have been 
removed. 

Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the Census 
of 1881, and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for towns. 
Tables Nos. Ill, HIA, IIIB of the Report of that Census give 

further details on the sub- 
ject. The distribution of 
every 10,000 of the popu- 
lation by religions is shown 
in the margin. The limita- 
tions subject to which 
these figures must be taken, 
and especially the rule fol- 
re fully discussed in Part I 
Chapter IV of the Census, 
Report. The distribution 
of every 1,000 of the Musal- 
man population by sect is 
shown in the margin. The 
sects of the Christian popu- 
lation are given in Table 
the figures are, for reasons 


Beligion- 

Rural 

population 

Urban 

population. 

Total 

population. 

Hindu 

Sikh 

■Jain 

Mu salman 
Chriatiaa 

1,045 

102 

*8,852 

3,945 

ISO 

3 

5,870 

4 

1,400 

112 

8,487 

1 

lowed in the classification of E 

1 

Indus, a 

Sect. 

Rural 

population. 

Total 

population 

Snnnis ... 

Shiah* .. 

Wahabis 

Others and unspecified 

984 

16*8 

0 7 

0*1 

981 

17 6 

07 

0-1 


No. IIIA of the Census Report ; but 
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explained in Part VII, Chapter IV of the Report, so very im- Chapter m, B. 
perfect that it is not worth while to reproduce them here. Table — — 

No. IX shows the religion of the major castes and tribes of the 
district, and therefore the distribution by caste of the great 
majority of the followers of each religion. A brief description a^distribution'of 
of the great religions of the Punjab and of their princi- religious, 

pal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. The 
religious practice and belief of the district present no special pecu- 
liarities ; and it would be out of place to enter here into any dis- 
quisition on the general question. The general distribution of 
religions by tahsils can be gathered from the figures of Table No. 

VII ; and regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed 
information as to locality is available. Bnt the land-owning classes 
and the great mass of the village menials are wholly Musalman, the 
Hindus and Sikhs being almost confined to the mercantile and 
official classes and their priests. J*L e , proportion of Hindus is much 
greater in towns than in villages. The seven towns of the district 
include nearly one-third of the whole Hindu population, and the 
remainder are absorbed by the largest villages, since in the smaller 
ones not a single Hindu is met with except here and there a petty 
shop-keeper. 

The figures for religion lead to another subject, not altogether Shrines and fairs, 
devoid of interest, both in a statistical point of view, and from the 
light it throws on the character and habits of feeling of the popula- 
tion. It is the subject of their superstitious reverence for the holy 
dead, their periodical pilgrimages to the tombs of saintly characters, 
and their belief in the efficacy of prayers offered up and vows regis- 
tered on these occasions. The table at the top of next page gives 
a list of the principal shrines, the dates on which large gatherings, 
or melas as they are called, take place, and an approximate estimate 
of the numbers present at each of these half-religious, half-festive, 
meetings. 

No special arrangements are made for feeding and lodging at 
these assemblies. Those who attend them are for the most part 
inhabitants of the district, and have friends or relations in the 
neighbourhood. Such as have neither sleep in the open air or at 
the village hospices ( cldrds ). 

Table No. VHI shows the numbers who speak each of the Language. 

principal languages current in the 
district separately for each tahstl and 
for the whole district. More detailed 
information will be found in Table No. 

IX of the Census Report for 1881, 
while in Chapter V of the same report 
the several languages are briefly 
discussed The figures in the margin 
give the distribution of every 10,000 
of the population by language, omitting small figures. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at Education, 
the Census of 1881 for each religion and for the total population 


Language. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 
of population 

Hindustani 

17 

Punjabi ... ... 

9,970 

Fasotu 

12 

All Indian languages 

9,999 

Non-Iodisn languages .. 

1 
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Shrines and fairs. 


Appaoxinuro 
ATTBHD AITC*. 


"Locality where 
shrine is situated 
or fair held. 


Kama of Date and duration of 

shrine. Fair or gathering. g 

V 


Booth- west of 

Sultan. 

Bhera.) 

Nabbi 8bah (close 

Shah Shaha* 

to the above) 

bal 

Shekhpur (adjoins 

8 hah Shams. 

Bhera.) 

Hazara (on the 

8 hah 8hAha- 

banks of the 

madi. 

Chenab). 

Bhera. 

! PlrKivanatb 

fihihpnr. 

8hah Shams. 

Dbrema (10 miles 

8ultan Habfb 

south-east of Civil 
Station). 

Nibang (10 miles 

Panj Pfr. 

south of Bahiwal) 
Pfr 8abz, (6 miles 

Pfr 8ab*. 

north ot Sahiwal). 
Jahanis 8hab, 

Jabania Shah 

(close to Nihang). 
Girot. 

Dial Bhawan 

Hhushab. 

Hafis Diwan. 


13th, 14th and 16th 
of Bawaa 

From 16th to 20tfa 
Aearh 

Two last 8undays in 
Chet and two first 
Sundays in Baisakh. 
16th Bsis&kh 


16th Phagan 
23rd, 24th A 25th of 
Chet. 

From 26th to end of 
Bamzan, 

1st Magb, ... 

!3th Chet, 

6th and 7th Asarh, ... 

30tb Chet and 1st 
Haisakh, 

20tb Chet, 


By far the most large* 

1 iy attended of these, it 
will he seen, are the 
fair of Shah Shams (the 
sncestorof the Sayads 
of Shahpor) and oi Dial 
Bhawan at Girot. The 
meeting at the Shrine 
of 8hah Shams of 
Sbekbpur is so far 
peculiar that the in- 
dividuals composing it 
nearly all undergo 
bleeding at the hands 
of the Nais of Bhera, 
who possess the privi- 
lege of officiating on 
this occasion ; the sick 
and ailing from all 
parts of the Pan jab 
attend this shrine at 
the appointed time, 
firmly convinced that 
the operation of blood- 
letting will, through 
the blessing of the pre- 
siding Saint, core them 
of every evil. 


Under instruction 
Can read and write 


( 5 J Under instruction 
© ( I Can read and write 


Education, Education Rural Total popu- of each tahsil. The figures 

population l.tmn. f or f ema i e education are 

Under instruction ... M0 probably very imperfect in- 

S5 t Can read and write ... 353 477 deed. The figures in the 

t margin show the number edu- 

Jj Under instruction ... „ 49 cated among every 10,000 

2 ( c»n re»<* and writ. ... i 4 6 6 oi each sex according to tne 

’ — — • ■ - — Census returns. Statistics 

regarding the attendance at Government and aided schools will be 
found in Table No. XXXVII. 

There are altogether 34 Government schools in this district 
~~ including the two branch schools 
rruita. Boy,. Girl.. ftt B hera. There are a ] s0 tWO 

_ girls’ schools at Shahpur, that is 

Native Christiana ”• I I ™ j a Gurmukhi school for Hindtis, and 

Hnutaim “ Z *'780 m f° r Muhammadan girls a school for 

others ••• ••• 135 ••• teaching Arabic and Urdu. The 

'2_ distribution of the scholars at 

children of agriculturist, ... 499 . these schools by religion and the 

„ of non.^ricuituruts 1,728 ... occupations of their fathers, as it 

stood in 1881-82, is shown in the 
margin. . Colonel Davies thus described the state of education 
in the district in 1865 : — 

“ It may remarked that, excepting the large towns of Bhera, Miani, 
Khnshab and Sahiw41, and the Salt Range generally, there is little love 
of learning or appreciation of its benefits in any part of the district ; in 
the bar the feeling in this respect is little short of aversion, and all attempts 
to overcome it have hitherto failed : the lawless habits of the population 


Details. 

Boy#, 

Girls, 

Europeans and Eurasians ... 
Native Christians ... 

... 

... 

Hindus ... ... 

1,313 

60 

MusaJmana .h ... 

780 

36 

Sikbs ,,, ... 

135 

Others ... 


••• 

Children of agriculturists ... 

499 


„ of non-agricnltorists 

1,728 

... 
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of this part, are doubtless sufficient of themselves to explain this, as, in the Chapter IH, B. 

Salt Range, owing to the almost absolute freedom from crime of the people • 

and their strong religious instincts, the opposite effect is seen. The charac- _ Social and 

ter of indigenous education in the district is almost entirely religious ; "eligious Lite. 

wherever there is a masjid or dharmsdla, there is to be found a school Education. 

for teaching ; in the former the Koran and other works relating to religion, 

and in the latter Japji, a portion of the Granth, and certain works on 

science and morals. The mulla attached to the masjid, and the bhai of 

the dharmsdla are paid chiefly in presents and fees ; for instance, when a 

boy or girl has finished the reading of the Koran the father gives the teacher 

a present, varying from five to thirty rupees, and a smaller sum on the 

completion of other less important works. In addition to these precarious 

offerings, the mullas receive their wazifa or daily bread, from all who can 

afford it, in the shape of small thick cakes, called gogi. These men also 

officiate at births, marriages, and deaths, taking their fees according to the 

custom of the place. The same system, mutatis mutandis, is followed in 

the remuneration of the dharmsdlids. In none of these indigenous schools 

does the teacher receive a fixed salary, or regular fees from the parents of 

the pupils. Land is set apart as endowments for the support of the masjids, 

and the proceeds are appropriated by the imam, as the resident mulla 

is called.” 


Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII, give statistics of crime ; Character of the 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and people, 
narcotic stimulants. The character and disposition of each tribe 
will be found described in the following section under the tribal 
headings. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth of Poverty or wealth 

the commercial and in- of the people, 
dustrial classes. The 
figures in the mar- 
gin show the working 
of the income tax for the 
only three years for which 
details are available ; and 
Table No. XXXIV gives 
statistics for the license 
tax for each year since 
its imposition. The distribution of licenses granted and fees collect- 
ed in 1880-81 and 1881-82 between towns of over and villages of 

under 5,000 souls, is 
shown in the margin. 

But the numbers affected 
by these taxes are small. 

It may be said generally 
that a very large propor- 
tion of the artisans in the 
, . towns are extremely poor, 

while their fellows m the villages are scarcely less dependent upon the 
nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists themselves, their 
fees often taking the form of a fixed share of the produce ; while even 
where this is not the case the demand for their products necessarily 



1880-81. 

1881.8*. 

Towns. 

Village,. 

Towns, 

Village. 

Number of licenses 
Amount of fees 

190 

8,646 

S3* 

4,5*5 

106 

M76 

383 

4,440 


Assessment. 

1889-70 

1870-71 

j 1871-72 

t f W umber taxed ... 
x. j Amount of tax ... 
riaM TT f Number taxed ... 
i,jms xi. | Amount of tax 

Class Ilf f Nmnh * p ***** - 
V/JaM xxl« { Amount of tax ... 

n««. TV J Number taxed .. 
Class iy. J Amount of tax ... 

Class V / Number taxed ... 

9 v ' l Amount of tax ... 

* a_» f Number tsxed ... 

Tout ... j Amount of tax • 

335 

3,741 

67 

1,417 

21 

1.146 

3 

677 

570 

U.U6 

151 

4,077 

70 

2,730 

30 

1,620 

46 

6,361 

160 

1.392 

95 

1.495 

37 

1,395 

1 

116 

461 

8.283 

867 

293 

4,397 


This includes Government servants. 
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Chapter m, C. varies with the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather- 
~ workers should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from 

XnDes and Castes, hides of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The cir- 

cumstances of the agricultural classes are discussed below in Section, 

SECTION C. — TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Statistics and local Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
distribution of tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table No. 
tribes and castes. JXA shows the number of the less important castes. It would be 
out of place to attempt a description of each. Many of them are 
found all over the Panjab, and most of them in many other districts, 
and their representatives in Shahpur are distinguished by no local 
peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who 
are important as landowners or by position and influence, are briefly 
noticed in the following sections: and each caste will be found de- 
scribed in Chapter VI of the Census Report for 1881. The Census 
statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, at least in their 
final form. It was found that an enormous number of mere clans or 
sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the schedules, and the 
classification of these figures under the main heads shown in the 
caste tables was made for districts only. Thus no statistics show- 
ing the local distribution of the tribes and castes are available. 
But the general distribution of the more important landowning tribes 
may be broadly described as follows : — The Shahpur Salt Range is 
entirely held by Awans, with the exception of a colony of Janjuas 
in its eastern portion. The thal is almost wholly in the hands of 
the Tiwanas. The valley of the Jhelum is occupied by Jhammats, 
Mekans, Biloches and Kbokhars, and that of the Chen&b by Ranjhas 
and Khokhars. The western bar is held by Jhammats and Mekans, 
the north-eastern by Gondals, and the south-eastern by Ranjhas. 

Area owned by each The following table shows the area owned and revenue paid by 
tribe * each tribe as ascertained at the Settlement of 1865. No later 
statistics will be available till next Settlement. 


Beligion. 

Tribe. 

5To. of 
villages 

Area 
in acres. 

Jama, 

including 

Tirni. 


Mmalm&n. 

Gondal ... 

K&njha ... 

Jhammat ... 

Mekan ... ... 

Tiw&na ... 

Janjunh 

Khobhar 

Awdn ... ... 

Biloch ... ... 

Miscellaneous 

63 

64 
IS 
27 
13 

6 

72 

65 

41 

262 

267,229 

116,060 

28,181 

64.342 

197,044 

60,641 

208,376 

491,206 

164,641 

1,357,526 

23,847 

33,129 

16,260 

8,089 

11,892 

9,400 

65.754 

82,280 

16,760 

212,849 

Converted Hindus. 

) Mahomedan immi- 
1 grants from the west. 


Total 

634 

2,936,134 

367,940 


Hindu. 

Brahmins, "1 

Khatris, and y... 

Aroras, J 

13 

61,626 

8,672 



Grand Total ... 

647 

2,996,760 

376,612 
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Here, as in other districts of the western plains, the tribe and 
not the caste is the social unit, and while Rajput means little more 
than a tradition of origin, Jat is commonly applied to all Muham- 
madan agriculturists who cannot claim higher descent. The follow- 
ing figures show the principal sub-divisions of Jats and Rajputs 
returned at the Census of 1881. Of the Gondals no fewer than 6,674 
returned themselves as Chauhans also, and are included in both 
figures; and the same thing has occurred with smaller numbers of 
many other tribes, while many tribes are returned partly as Jats 
and partly as Rajputs : — 


Jats. 

| Bajfdis. 

Class 

Number. 

Class. 

Number. 

Bhutta ... 




2.670 

Bhatti ... 



13.476 

Sipra 




1,794 

Pan wit ... 



Bbi 

Gondal ... 




305 

Gondal ... 



19.272 

Khokhar 




1,800 

Khokhar 



4.624 

Hinjra ... 


* 


829 

Tarar ... 



1.173 

Chadhar 




1.670 

Tiwana ... 



3.202 

Paghiir ... 




1,164 

Chadhar... 



1.877 

Rarral ... 




1.196 

Janjua ... 



3.727 

Bhudhi ... 

... 


... 

426 

Joya 



2.195 






Chauhdn 



80.242 






R&njha ... 



6,789 






SiAl 


... 

2.403 






Mekan ... 



6.181 






Jlmmmat 


T-- 

1.862 






galas 

... 

... 

1,962 


The Gondals, Jhammats, Mekans, and Tiwanas, all claim to be 
descended from a branch of the Surajbansi Rajputs, and their tra- 
ditions describe how they were all converted to Muhammadanism 
by the famous Baba Farid, of Pak Pattan. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that they may be all descended from the same stock, 
though, owing to the lapse of time and the absence of anything in 
the shape of family records, all attempts to clear up this point have 
failed. This much may perhaps be inferred from coincidences in 
their traditions, that this large section of the existing population of 
the district migrated to its present abode within the last six hun- 
dred years.* 

The Gondals occupy the central portion of the Bhera tahsil, 
and are a pastoral people, subsisting almost entirely on the produce 
of their flocks and herds. Physically they are a fine race, owing 
doubtless to the free and active life they lead, and the quantities 
of animal food they consume, and if we except their inordinate 
passion for appropriating the cattle of their neighbours, which in 
their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must be pro- 
nounced free from vice. The tribe is sub-divided into the Bhullu- 
wanas and Deowanas, and from the latter proceed the Budhakas, 
Mamnanas, and other less important off-shoots. 

* Sheik Farid-ud-din better knnwn as Baba Farfd, is stated in the Ain- A tbari 
to have died at Tak Pottan in A. H. 668, which corresponds with the year 1269 o£ 
our era. 


Chapter 133, a 
Tribes and Castes. 

Jats and Bajptits. 


Bajpiit Tribes. 


Gondals. 
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Chapter in, C. The Jhammats and Mekans are found in great numbers through- 
nMiuw ~ Tp _* ou t the Shahpur tahsil. The former are a quiet industrious race 

411 devoted chiefly to agriculture, the latter are a more turbulent peo- 

Jhammata and ple ; certain members of the tribe having always taken a prominent 
part j n the troubles that agitated the district prior to the advent of 
settled Government. Both these tribes are descended from the 
same ancestor, from whom come also the Chachars, Dhudhis and 
Hargans : these last, as being numerically few and holding compara- 
tively little land, have been ranged in the statement on page 44 un- 
der the head “miscellaneous.” 

The Tiwsinas. The Tiwanas are a half-pastoral, half-agricultural tribe, occupy- 

ing the tract intermediate between the tluil and mohar of the 
Khushab tahsil. They are a fine hardy race of men, and make good 
soldiers, but their good qualities are sadly marred by a remarkably 
quarrelsome disposition, which is a source of never ending trouble 
to themselves, and to all with whom they are brought in contact. 
The Chiefs of this tribe have always held a commanding position 
in this part of the country. 

The early history of the tribe is thus told in Griffin’s Panjab 
Chiefs, pp. 519—521:— 

“ From a common ancestor have descended three remarkable tribes, 
the Sials of Jliang, the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb, and the Tiw&nas of Mftha 
Tiw4na in Shahpur. The Ghebas know but little of their past history, but 
they are claimed as kin by both Sials and Tiwanas, who till lately were 
agreed as to their respective descent from Gheo, Tenu or Teo and Seo, the 
three sons of Rai Shankar, a Rajput of Dharanagar, the ancestor of the 
Ghebas being Gheo, of the Tiwanas Teo, and of the Sials Seo. The bards 
of the Tiwana tribe have lately been making further enquiries, and have 
now a different story ; but whether the amended genealogy is more truthful 
than before, it is impossible to say. It makes Kamadeo father of (1) Rai 
Shankar the Sial ancestor, (2) Tiwana, who had three descendants, Wattu 
the ancestor of the Daudpotras, Lakhn the ancestor of the Patiala Tiwanas, 
and Titu, father of Mai ancestor of the Shahpur Tiwanas and of Marukh 
ancestor of the Ghebas. It certainly seems more probable than the regular 
descent from the three sons of Rai Shankar. If the Tiwanas did not come to 
the Panjab with the Si41s, their emigration was no long time after, and 
must have been before the close of the fifteenth century. They soon em- 
braced Muhammadanism and settled at Jahangir on the Indus, where they 
remained till the time of Mtr Ali Khan, who by the advice of his spiritual 
guide, Fakir Sult&n H4ji, moved eastward with his tribe and many of the 
Shaikhs, Shahlolis, Mundials and others. He arrived at the country then 
called Dauda, and founded the village of Ukhli Mobla in the Shihpur dis- 
trict. His son Mir Ahmad Khan, about the year 1680, built Mitha Tiwana, 
seven miles east of Ukhli Mohla, where he had found sweet water, from 
which the town was named {mitha, sweet). This Chief was engaged in 
constant hostilities with the Aw4ns, his neighbours to the north, and at 
Hadali, five miles from Mitha Tiwana, defeated them with great slaughter. 
D5du Khan and Sher Khan, the third and fourth Maliks, improved and 
enlarged Mitha Tiwana, which soon became a flourishing town, and many 
settlers from other parts of the country took up their residence in it.” 

The latter histoiy of the tribe has been already given. 

JUnjhas, The Ranjhas, together with several other less important off- 

shoots, constitute a branch of the great Bhatti tribe, Rajputs of the 
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Chandrabansi race. They occupy the greater part of the Midh and Chapter m, 0. 

Musa Chuha talukan, and are on the whole a peaceable and well 

disposed section of the population, subsisting chiefly by agriculture. ™bes Castes. 
t In physique they resemble their neighbours; the Gondals, with whom 
they intermarry freely. 

The Janjuahs are descendants of Rajput immigrants from Cha- Janjiiaha. 
targarh. They trace their descent from the Raja Mai who is said 
to have built the fort of Malot in the Jhelum district, and state 
that the members of the tribe found in this district are the progeny 
of his great grandson Sunpal. At one time masters of nearly the 
whole of the Salt Range, this tribe has now been reduced by the 
aggressions of the Awans to the occupancy of a few villages, mostly 
situated at the foot of those hills. In this district the only remnants 
of their former extensive possessions are five estates in the eastern 
comer of the Khushab tahsxl. Their spirit appears to have been 
crashed by continued misfortune, and they are now a listless apath- 
etic people. At the same time they pride themselves on the purity 
of their blood, and will not allow their daughters to marry out of 
their own tribe. The Chief, or Raja as he is styled, of this tribe, is 
Sultan Sharaf of Katha. (For a further account, see Jhelum 
Gazetteer.) 

The Awans and Khokhars both claim to be descended from A wans and Khok- 
Kutb Shah, who is himself said to have been a descendant of Ali, lu “ s - 
the son-in-law of Muhammad. The date of immigration of the 
former tribe is not known, but was probably quite recent, as when 
the Emperor Babar passed through the Salt Range, the Janjuahs 
occupied it almost exclusively, and he makes no mention of any 
such tribe as the Awans, who are now in possession of nearly the 
whole of that portion which lies in this district, as well as the great- 
er part of the plains at its base. The Awans are a brave, high 
spirited race, but withal exceedingly indolent. In point of charac- 
ter there is a little in them to admire ; headstrong and irascible to 
an unusual degree, and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they are 
constantly in hot water, their quarrels leading to affrays not un- 
frequently ending in bloodshed. As a set-off against this, it must 
be allowed that their manners are frank and engaging, and although 
they cannot boast of the truthfulness of other hill tribes, they are 
remarkably free from crime. The Khokhars, judging from their 
peculiar social customs, are of Hindu origin ; they are found scatter- 
ed all over the Panjab and hold land in every part of this district 
The tribe has become split up into, innumerable sections, among 
which the Nissowanas of the Kalowal taluka, notorious for their 
thieving propensities and generally lawless character, are the only 
powerful branch. (For a further account of the Khokhars and 
Awans, see Jhelum Gazetteer.) 

The Biloches are the last of the tribes that require special Tte uiiocfie*. 
notice. These are the descendants of immigrants from Kech 
Mekran on the shores of the Persian Gulf, where the tribe appears 
to have been settled previous to the Muhammadan invasion of 
Persia The families found in this district are probably descend- 
ed from the founders of the three Deras, Mallik Sohrab, and hi3 
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Chapter HI, D. 

Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 

The Biloches. 


three sons Ismail, Ghazi, and Fateh Khan, who migrating from 
their native country in A. D. 1469, took service under Sultan Husen, 
Governor of Multan, and obtained from him the charge of the country 
along our present Frontier. The possessions of the tribe are situated 
in a circle round Sahiwal, which was founded by one of its Chiefs. 
Another branch has its head-quarters at Khushab. 

Of the Shahpur Biloches, 2,229 returned their tribe as Jatoi, 
1,350 as Rind, 1,053 as Lashari, and 402 as Korai in the Census of 
1881. 


Kbfttris and 
Aroras. 


Khatris. 

Aroras. 


The mercantile castes do not call for separate notice, as they 
differ in no respect from their fellow caste men in other parts of the 
provinces. In the Census of 1881 the chief tribes returned were 
as follows : — 

Bunjahi 6,009 ; Khokhran 2,810 ; Marhotra 1,726 ; Charzati 1,268 ; 
Kapfir 903 ; Dhaighar 506 ; Khanna 458 ; Bahri 444. 

Uttaradhi 20,193 ; Dahra 9,482 ; Dakhana 5,348. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


Village tenures. 


Causes that led to 
this state of pro- 
perty. 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned in quinquennial Table No. XXXIII, of 
the Administration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of the 
figures is more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible 
to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily recog- 
nised tenures ; the primary division of rights between the main sub- 
divisions of the village following one form, while the interior distri- 
bution among the several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions 
follow another form which itself often varies from one sub-division to 
another. The prevailing tenure is what is commonly known as bhay- 
achdra where the extent of possession is the measure of each man’s 
rights ; and if reference be had to the past history of the country, and 
the system of revenue management under the Sikhs, to say nothing 
of the vicissitudes to which societies and families are subject, even 
under the best ordered Government, it will not be a subject for sur- 
prise that such should have been the result. 

Colonel Davies thus describes the causes which led to this state 
of affairs : — 

“ On the dissolution of the Mughal empire, anarchy for a long time 
prevailed, during which the country became the theatre of incessant fighting 
of tribe with tribe, varied by the incursions of the Afghans. To this succeed- 
ed the grinding rule of the Sikhs, when, as has been very truly remarked, 

‘ the tendency was rather to abandon rights, symbols more of misery than 
of benefit, than to contend for their exact definition and enjoyment,’ and 
if these causes of themselves were insufficient to weaken the strong ties 
that bind the peasant to the soil of his fathers, the occurrence at times of 
famines and other calamities would concur in bringing about this result. Nor 
are these the only causes that would tend to disturb the original equilibrium, 
even where this had ever existed. Our every-day experience tells us that the 
several members of a family are not equally gifted. One is provident, an- 
other reckless ; one is pushing and active, while another is altogether want- 
ing in energy. It is needless to say, that while the former passes unscathed 
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through ordeals such as have been described above, the latter is forced to Chapter ID, D- 

succumb to them. Again under such a rule as the Sikhs, the former would _ 

probably succeed in making a friend of the ruler for the time being, and with Village Communi- 
liis assistance would extend his possessions at the expense of his weaker “ es aa< * Tenures, 
brethren ; and be it remembered there was ordinarily no redress should he 
presume on his influence to do this. 

“Among all the villages of the district, 66 only retain the communal form Existing state of 
of tenure, all the others having lost, or retained only in the shape of vague tenures, 
forms, even the relation that exists in pattidari villages between ancestral 
right and the possession of land. In some few villages the relative rights 
of the members of the community according to the family genealogy 
are well known and could be accurately stated, but were found at the time 
of Settlement not to have been acted upon for years, even for generations, and 
could not therefore be restored, the existing status being taken as the basis 
of operations. The distribution of the revenue among the members of a 
village, accordingly, is regulated solely by possession, each man paying upon 
the land held by him at rates varying according to the nature of the soil. In 
the that and bar tracts, a portion of the revenue was thrown upon the cattle 
of the village, but this forms the only exception common to all the district, 
to the rule as above stated. In the Bhera tahsil during the Sikh rule, 
a house tax, called buha, of Rs. 2 used to be collected from all the residents 
in the village ; and this custom is still retained, a portion of the revenue be- 
ing thrown by the people upon the houses and raised by a house rate, thus 
reducing the sum to be levied by grazing and soil rates.” 

Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders Proprietary 

and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of tenures, 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quin- 
quennial table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878-79. 

The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; indeed 
land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the Panjab, 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
headings. From the remarks just quoted, it will be readily conceiv- 
ed that proprietary rights were somewhat ill-defined at the Regular 
Settlement ; and that innumerable claims were set up, based upon the 
tradition of ancestral rights, but unsupported by recent possession. 

The manner in which these were dealt with is thus described by 
Colonel Davies : — 

“ The causes already described had combined to produce the state of 
things described, and the status, as found to have existed for a long period, 
was accepted as the basis of our future operations, both in our judicial 
decisions, and in the preparation of the record of rights and liabilities. 

Pedigree tables had been drawn out in the first instance ; but it was found 
that although the genealogies of the village communities were well known, 
and there were often tarafs and pattis, or as they are called varhis, yet these 
had not been acted on for several generations. Possession in no way corres- 
ponded with shares, and the land of proprietors of one nominal division were 
often found mixed up with those of another. The State dues during the 
Sikh times were, as before explained, taken in kind by kankut or batdi ; 
while items of common income, such as dharat, kamiana, and in the thal, 
pivi, were appropriated by the headmen on the pretence of defraying village 
expenses. Since annexation the revenue has for the most part been paid on 
holdings by a bighd rate, or by a distribution on ploughs, &c.” _ . , 

The table on the next page gives the details of proprietary and tary and ° tenancy ' 
tenancy holdings as they stood at the Regular Settlement, hoi ling*. 

d 
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Table No. XVIshows the number of tenancy holdingsand thegross Chapter HI, D. 
area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they stoodinl878- ■yiilaj? 9 _ Conrmnnl- 
79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates of various kinds tj 08 an( j T ennreB . 
of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy of both sets of Tenants and rent 
figures is probably doubtful ; indeed it is impossible to state general 
rent-rates which shall even approximately represent the letting value 
of land throughout a whole district. The subjoined table gives 
particulars as to the number and status of tenants, and the size of the 
holdings of each class as ascertained at the Settlement of 1865 : — 



No. of 

Average are* 


holdings. 

of holdings. 

Tenants having right of occupancy. 


Acre*. 

1. Paying at revenue rate only ... 

2. Vo. do but something in excess as rent 

4 

2 

in cash 

2,065 

6 

3. Ho. at grain rates 

661 i 

48 

Total Tenants with rights of occupancy. 
Cultivating tenants with no permanent right. 

2,730 

177 

(».e., tenants holding at will) 

12,200 


The term “ hereditary cultivators ” was not understood in the Tenant right, 
district of Shahpur for several years after the annexation of the 
Punjab ; but enquiries showed that there were, in the river valleys 
at any rate, persons who, though they had no claim to proprietary title, 
asserted a claim to cultivate the land in their possession, subject to 
the payment of a rent more favourable than was demanded from the 
mere tenant-at-will These men had acquired their rights by one of 
two ways. They had either broken up the waste land, (generally 
land on the banks of the river) and were called Abddkdrdn or Ban- 
farshigdfdn, or they had sunk a well on the land which they 
cultivated, or had cleared out and put into working order an old 
well, situated in the land they tilled 

In either case, it was the custom to allow tenants of the above 
description a certain amount of indulgence, compared with ordinary 
tenants, in taking their rents by batdi or kardcut. If the prevalent 
rate for batdi was equal division between landlord and tenant, than 
the Abddkar or Banjar Shigafwaa allowed to deduct out of the crop 
a certain portion, varying from one-quarter to one-half of it In 
dealing with cases of this description, the Settlement Officer records 
that he first enquired whether the cultivator asserted any proprie- 
tary claim. As a nde, such a claim was rarely raised Among 
Muhammadans, the idea of hereditary property is very strong, and 
a man whose family has been one hundred years out of possession, 
is still popularly recognised as the owner of what once belonged to 
his ancestors. Generally speaking then, the cultivator at once 
answered that he was not the owner, but that such a person was. 

The privileges which either party possessed were then enquired into, 
and it was generally found that the cultivator, after paying his share 
of the revenue, enjoyed whatever profit was left on his cultivation, 
giving only five per cent, on his quota of the Government demand 
ordinarily in grain or kind to the nominal proprietor ; but the 
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Chapter HE, D. 


Tenant right. 


cultivator was not allowed to transfer his rights by sale, or gift or 

ties tmd ^Tenures! The circumstances which produced this condition of affairs had 

next to be considered, and if it turned out that the cultivator had 
been enjoying favourable terms for such a length of time as to render 
it a matter of moral certainty that he must have reimbursed himself 
both the principal and the interest of his original outlay of capital 
or labour, then it was settled that, for the future, he required nothing 
beyond a recognition of his right to occupy the land he held, subject 
to a fixed money payment, which in such cases was assessed at an 
increase of from 35 to 40 per cent, including extra cesses, on the 
revenue demand of the land. Excluding cesses, 25 per cent, is the 
highest rate of mdlikdna paid by any tenant. In those instances 
where it was found that the expenditure incurred by the cultivator 
had not been made good to him, a certain number of years, varying 
with the circumstances of each case, was fixed, during which he was 
to pay at certain favourable rates, and after the lapse of the period so 
fixed, his rent was to be brought up to the standard of similarly 
circumstanced cultivators. But it was only in the held or saildb 
land that an arrangement of the above nature could be made. 
Where the land was dependent for its irrigation on a well, other 
circumstances had to be taken into account, not only the original 
outlay, but the annual expenditure for wear and tear of the well and 
of its machinery. And as it is generally a very unsatisfactory 
arrangement to allow the landlord to undertake the repairs of the 
well, the cultivator always had the option given him of doing so ; 
and, if he consented, then he was allowed to pay at revenue rates 
with an increase of from 12 to 18 per cent., which increase went to 
the proprietor as haq-mdlilcdna. The difference between the 12 or 
18 per cent., and the 50 per cent, of profits, remained with the 
cultivator to enable him to make necessary repairs ; the proportion 
of the profits thus made over to the cultivator, varying of course 
with the nature of the repairs which he would probably be called on 
to execute. If the cultivator refused to undertake the execution pf 
his own repairs, he received but a small share of the profits, the 
bulk going to the landlord, who was in future to be responsible for 
keeping the well in fair working order. 

Out of 1,132 hereditary occupants of well lands, 564, or about 
half, keep the well in repair themselves, the proprietors being re- 
sponsible for the repair of the wells irrigating the lands held by the re- 
maining 568 cultivators. 

In the latter case — 

91 pay from 5 to 10 per cent. 

88 „ „ 12 to 18 „ 

21 „ „ 20 to 25,, 

71 „ a lump sum in cash. 

297 „ varying rates in kind. 

In addition to the above there are a few who, with the con- 
sent of the proprietors, are excused all payment on account of 
mdlikdna. 

These remarks do not apply to the K&lowal tahsil, or the 
cultivators recorded Zail Musa received by transfer from Gujrat. In those parts of 
as proprietors, the district, the heavy assessments of the Sikh times had quite 


Bates of rent. 


Of the former — 

215 pay from 5 to 10 per cent. 
241 „ „ 12 to 18 „ 

14 „ „ 20 to 25 „ 

90 „ a lump sum in cash. 

4 „ varying rates in kind. 


In certain tracts old 
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trampled out proprietary rights, and artizans, and village servants, Chapter HI, D. 

and proprietors, all paid the Government revenue by an equal rate, 

levied, generally speaking, on the number of ploughs employed by TemmS!' 

each man. In these parts of the district, cultivators of long stand- 
ing were recorded as owners of the land in their occupancy and 
they paid their revenue at the village revenue rates. They had 
of course no proprietary title in any of the village lands, except 
what was in their actual possession as cultivators. 

In the Salt Range and Tiwana thal, tenant rights were of Tenant rights in the 
comparatively small importance, for the number of non-proprietary Salt Kange and thal. 
occupants of land here is very inferior to the number in the other 
portions of the district. The hills and the nxuhar are the only 
tracts where cultivation is carried on to any large extent, and these 
divisions are held by brotherhoods of cultivating proprietors of the 
Awan tribe, with scarcely an outsider among them. The only 
exceptions are where whole villages belong to saintly characters, of 
which there are three in the Salt Range, and, in the niuhdr, the 
villages owned by the Janjua tribe. In the former, almost the 
entire cultivation is in the hands of non-proprietors, the proprietors 
taking their rents by batdi at easy rates, usually a third of the 
produce. In the latter, the Janjuha proprietors, through apathy 
and indifference, have allowed not only rights of occupancy to grow 
up, but have given opportunity to men of other tribes to creep in 
and supplant them in the proprietorship of a greater part of the 
lands still left to them by the A wans. Of course these last are 
proprietors of their own holdings only, and have no share in the 
common land or common profits. 

Disputes concerning water are a most fertile source of riots and Irrigation right*, 
affray, more especially in the Salt Range. The two forms which 
irrigation from hill-torrents assumes will be described in Chapter 
IV, Section A. These rights were most carefully ascertained and 
recorded at the regular Settlement. 

The issue was much the same in every case, viz., whether the 
right to irrigate by either of the two recognized modes existed, and 
had been enjoyed continuously or not ; or whether the claimant’s 
land had only received water by accidental overflow (called uchhdl) 
when, the stream bursting its banks, all came in for a share ; and 
be it remarked that the distinction here indicated is a most impor- 
tant one, as those who have the right to divert the drainage into 
their fields benefit by every shower, however small, while those 
who are not included in this category only obtain water after heavy 
and continuous rain. 

As a matter of course, trees growing in lands held in severalty Bights in tree*, 
belong to the shareholder in whose land they stand, and the same 
with regard to trees within the village site, with exception to such 
as are to be found within the courtyards of houses inhabited by 
any of the village servants, who have only rights in trees of their 
own planting. The rule regarding trees growing on the boundaries 
of two adjacent fields, everywhere except in the Salt Range and 
muhdr, is, that they shall belong half to the owner of each field ; but 
in the tracts named it is laid down that trees in such positions are 
the exclusive property of the owner of the field on the higher level : 
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Chapter HI, D. the reason for this is obvious, as the high embankments in these 
mil "nT • P ar ^ 8 the district, rendered necessary by the requirements of the 
T^™ e "a! peculiar system of irrigation in vogue, are raised at the expense 
of the owner of the land benefiting by them. 

Alltmon and The local custom in respect of land lost in and gained froni 

dil avion. the river varies on the banks of the Jhelum and Chenab. The 

custom which from time immemorial has been in force on the 


Jhelum, is that locally known by the name of wdrpdr banna. The 
words literally mean “ a boundary on either side,” but the phrase 
is commonly accepted to mean, that the river is not considered as 
a boundary at all ; that the original area of the estate is alone looked 
to, and, whether in the bed of the river or out of it, the lands com- 

K ed within those limits remain for ever a part of the estate. 

> rule probably had its origin in the fickle nature of the stream, 
and was devised by the original settlers on both banks for their 
mutual protection. However this may be, there is no doubt of the ■ 
existence of the custom. It was clearly established by enquiry 
from the zamindd/8 of villages on both banks of the river, and is 
further attested by the fact that a large proportion of estates so 
situated have land on both banks. Nothing can be theoretically 
fairer than the rule, and no great difficulty is experienced in its 
practical application, now that a regular survey and settlement of 
the estates on both banks have been made. On the Chenab, on 
the other hand, enquiry showed that in such cases the usage known 
as the sikandri hadd law has always prevailed This rule is pre- 
cisely that prescribed for observance in Sections IV and V of 
Regulation XI of 1 825, viz., that where land is gained by gradual 
accession, it shall be considered an increment to the estate to 


Items of miscellane- 
ous income. 


whose land it is thus annexed, but not when the river by a sudden 
change of course transfers a portion of land from one estate to 
another, without destroying the identity of the land so removed 

The village dues consist of the following : — (1,) Kamidna ; (2,) 
fees on saltpetre manufactories; 3, Bharat ; (4,) PM. Each of 
these require a few words to be said in explanation. Kamidna is, 
as its name imports, the fund formed of fees paid by village arti- 
zans and other non-proprietors for the privilege of residing 
and exercising their calling in towns and villages. It is paid 
everywhere except in the Bar, where a portion of the revenue is 
distributed over houses. In towns the proceeds are appropriated 
by Government ; in villages they are at the disposal of the pro- 
prietory communities, and are devoted either to paying the chaulci- 
dar or defraying village expenses. In villages within the boundaries 
of which ahlis, or saltpetre mounds, exist in favourable situations, 
parties manufacturing the salt pay a fee of one rupee per pan for 
the privilege of digging earth. The proceeds of this source of 
common income is divided by the proprietor rateably on their 
revenue liabilities. Bharat is the sum which is paid for the monopoly 
of weighing by the party who succeeds in obtaining the appointment of 
village dharwai, or weighman, he himself taking something, as his 
wage, from both seller and buyer. During % Sikh times this was 
one of the many perquisites of the village representatives; now. 
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Tahsfl. 

Village 

Headmen. 

Hhera ... 

651 

Shahpnr 

465 

Khusnab 

277 

Total 

1,393 


where taken, it goes to defray some portion of the village expenses. Chapter HI, D- 
Pivi is the income from fees paid by travelling merchants for watering • gi11a g a ~ ^ TnTn nn f- 
their cattle at the wells in the thal. The fee is nowhere else levied ; tiesand Tenures, 
the proceeds, as in the case of dharat, go to reduce the malbo. The 
amount is never very great. 

These am only levied in the bar and thal villages. In the for- Grazing dues, 
mer tract, the cattle of outsiders grazing in the village common 
lands, are included in the annual distribution of the sum assessed on 
cattle ; and in the latter, such cattle, if allowed to graze in the village 
pasture grounds, are charged at certain fixed rates, the proceeds 
being devoted to reducing the quota payable by the cattle of the 

village itself. . 

The figures in the margin show the number of headmen in the village Officers, 
several tahsils of the district. The village headmen succeed to their 
office by hereditary right, subject to the approval of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. Each village, or, in large villages, 
each main division of the village, having 
one or more, who represent their clients in 
their dealings with the Gevemment, are 
responsible for the collection of revenue, 
and are bound to assist in the prevention 
and detection of crime. No zaildar or chief 

— headmen are appointed in this district. 

The village headmen receive a remuneration of five per cent, on the 
land revenue of their village, which they collect in addition to the 
Government demand for which they are responsible. Of the bead- 
men above enumerated, 51 persons enjoy sufaidposhr, or zamlndar* 
inarm of cliff irent amounts in the district. , , , 

Colonel Davies thus describes the state of affairs he found to 
exist at the Regular Settlement, and his consequent action 

“During the progress of the measurement, and while I was «>lleoting 
data for the assessment, it became known to me that when the Summary 
Settlement was made, the old Sikh headmen, never having paid revenue in 
cash before, and fearing that they might be heldhabiemtheir^M and prc^ 
perty on every, even the slightest, occasion of default, thinking to strengthen 
S “<S« .hereby, had .wUtaJ -J U-JJ*- 
their relatives and in fact any one who would join them m bearing an 
unknown and much dreaded responsibility. Inquiry 

the Sikh rule while each principal section m a village might have its manag 

Lg head yet them was P usually but one man who was recognized by tfie 

focal authority as the headman of the village, and who received the lions 

share the “lowed as a deduction from the collections and is now 

, • ✓ j' Under these circumstances it seemed to me that 

known as the tnamdar. Under *nese t i, p former 

r t d us, P S isteargtr o*5 2 

-fc ^fjKa b:e e tdtl 0£ no W 

tilling the ground is a *me qua non , at . ^ e * , . tlie ue to an evil 
established rights to induce me to hesitate betore apply g 
which was of comparatively recent growth. . , 

In all large villages where many outeiderw tad 
pnetary footing, an additional five po 


Village headmen. 
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Chapter HI D. these “ proprietors of their holdings,” the proceeds going to the most 

’ influential lambarclar. Doubts were, at the time, expressed if the 

VUlage Ctommuni- doubling of the allowance was legal ; but in reality there was nothing 
- he-men 8 ' nove * * n the measure, the extra allowance being in fact identical with 
age e men. Ariadna imposed on the same class in the Jhelam and Rawal- 
pindi districts ; but the amount being small, it was thought 
preferable to confer it on the only member of the community who un- 
der the Sikh revenue system had enjoyed proprietary rights, than to 
fritter it away by dividing it among the whole proprietary body. 

Village menials. Village servants consist of the village carpenter, blacksmith, 

shoemaker, potter, barber and sweeper. Each has his appointed 
work, and in return for his services, receives certain fixed dues from 
the proprietors at each harvest, which dues of course vary in propor- 
tion to the work that is required of each servant ; for instance, in the 
tracts where tillage is mainly dependent on wells, the potters receive 
from three to four pais, equivalent to from 20 to 25 seers of grain, 
at each harvest ; on the other hand, in the regions where artificial 
irrigation is unknown they receive nothing. In the same way, the 
rates of remuneration to the other village servants vary according to 
the demand on their labour, influenced by the peculiar circumstances 
of each division of the district. 

Agricnltnral The pay of a permanent agricultural labourer is always in kind 

labourers. He receives generally 2J maunds out of every 100 maunds of produce. 

Taking wheat as being worth on an average Rs. 2-8 per maund, 
the labourer’s earnings would represent Rs. 6-4 per 100 maunds of 
wheat grown on the land in which he had worked. The condition of 
such labourers has improved since annexation ; for though the rate of 
payment in kind remains the same, yet the vast increase in the pro- 
duction of marketable commodities and the consequent increase of 
the demand for hired labour, and the high money value always obtain- 
able, has at least doubled the actual value of the grain payments. 

It is customary in this district to employ hired field labourers 
for weeding, reaping, threshing, sifting and stacking. They are paid 
in cash and kind as follows : — 

For weeding, Rs. 2 per acre (in cash). 

For reaping, 1 sheaf out of 21 (in kind). 

For threshing and cleaning, 4 ser* of corn per day, and a cake. 

These men are the sweepers, carpenters, ironsmiths, potters and 
shoemakers who, when not employed in field labour, work at their 
trade. 

The number employed on field labour in this district is estimated 
at 4 per cent of the total population. 

These men are as well-to-do as the poor agriculturists who cul- 
tivate their own lands, as regards indebtedness and their ability to 
subsist with fair ease from harvest to harvest in average years. They 
subsist on their earnings by working in the fields and at their handi- 
crafts, and rarely open a credit account with a village trader. 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are showd 
in Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour market of 
towns rather than to that of villages. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of 
persons holding service grants from the village, and the area so held. 


Petty village 
grantees. 
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The figures are extraordinarily small ; but they refer only to land 
held free of revenue, which is by no means the only form which 
these grants assume. Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee 
at a favourable rent or on condition of payment of revenue only ; 
sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making over 
the produce to the grantee ; while occasionally the grant consists 
of the rights of property in the land, which, subject to the usual 
incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in 
the person performing certain specified services at such time and 
for so long as he performs them. These grants are most commonly 
made to village menials and watchmen on condition of, or in pay- 
ment for, services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, 
or village rest-houses so long as they perform the duties of the post, 
and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
land; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the operations 
of the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX, the extent 
of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious ; 
and any figures which we possess afford but little real indication 
of the- economical position of the landholders of the district. There 
are no large bankers in the district, but every village has its petty 
money-lender, generally of the Khatri caste, to whom the people 
are largely indebted. The Deputy Commissioner reports that “ the 
peasantry are generally in debt. This is due partly to a succession 
of several seasons of drought, but chiefly to the very improvident 
and extravagant habits of the agricultural classes in respect of marri- 
age expenses, useless establishments of retainers, dress and the like. 
It is also due partly to the high interest obtained by money-lenders for 
loans, for which the rate without security is often as high as Rs. 6-4-0 
per cent, per month, or Rs. 7-5-12 per annum. On mortgages the 
rate varies with the nature of the security from one to two per cent 
per mensem.” 


Chapter III, D. 

Village Communi- 
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Petty village 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, AND 
LIVE-STOCK. 

Chapter IV, A. Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irri- 
. . ~ gation and for Government waste land ; while the rain fall is shown 

Arboriculture, m Tables Nos. Ill, III A, and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics 
and Live-Stock, of Government estates. Table No. XX gives the areas under 
General statistics the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of 
of agriculture, each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. 

Further statistics are given under their various headings in the 
subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and 
rent, and the employment of field labour have already been noticed 
in Chapter III, Section D. 

Agricultural tracts. The agricultural conditions and practice of the district naturally 
differ from one to another of the physical tracts into which the 
district may be divided. These are five in number: (1) the river 
circle, including the low lying lands on either side of the Jhelum 
and Chenab, which, where not actually inundated by the floods, have 
the subsoil water within a moderate distance of the surface ; (2) the 
hill circle, consisting of the Salt Range and its valleys ; (3) the 
molidr or plains lying immediately at the foot of the Salt Range, 
and receiving water from the streams which issue thence; (4) the 
danda or intermediate tract which separates the mohdr from the 
great pasture grounds ; (5) the bar and thal, or the great steppes 
• lying' between the rivers. 

The river circle. The agriculture of the Shahpur riverain differs little from that 
of the corresponding tract in Jhang, which is very fully described 
in the Gazetteer of that district. Thus, though the circle includes 
the greater part of the whole cultivation, it will not be necessary to 
describe it minutely here. The soils are broadly divided into 
three strips ; the hithar or alluvial tract immediately bordering 
on the river, and annually fertilized by its floods ; the utdr 
or high lands fringing the central plateaux, but in which _ the 
nearness of the water due to the proximity of the river, 
renders irrigation from wells possible, or to which the river 
water itself is conducted by means of inundation canals ; and the 
nakkd or slope which separates the hithar from the utdr, and is 
intermediate in physical charactar as well as in position. The 
riverain of the left bank of the Jhelum is distinctly superior to 
that of the right bank ; the inundations are less extensive, the 
soil is of poorer quality, and so much of it as is not actually flooded 
by the river is too often so impregnated with salts as to be unfit 
for cultivation. 

A knowledge of the constitution of the Salt Range would tell 
us, apart from actual experience, how fertile must its soil be ; for 


The hill tract. 
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It is well known that the rich loams of England, and its best wheat Chapter IV, i. 

soils, are formed by the gradual admixture of the constituents of — 7 

limestone and sandstone-rocks, with clay, where these are found in A^Jicnltnra 

contact ; and the range here abounds in all these ingredients of and Live-Stock. 

a rich soil. Among them, lime prevails largely ; and to its presence Tbe tract 

is doubtless owing the unusually large average yield per acre of 

wheat, obtained as the result of numerous experiments in different 

parts of these hills. In appearance the soil closely resembled 

the alluvium deposited by the rivers, but is perhaps a degree 

lighter. It preserves the same character throughout this portion 

of the range, the only marked variation being in the flat table 

land to the east about J aba and Pail, where it is more sandy and 

less fertile. But although, speaking in general terms, the soil must 

be pronounced very fertile, yet its productive powers differ greatly 

in the several villages, and even in the same village, according aS 

its situation places it more or less in the way of receiving the 

fertilizing deposits brought down by the hill torrents after rain. 

Through the area of one village will flow three or four distinct 
streams, laden with the riches gathered during a course of many 
miles, while another will be dependent for its supply of moisture 
on the surface drainage from a few low hills alone. The former 
will be able, on all the land within the immediate influence of the 
stream, to raise a double crop, each as good as the one that preceded 
it, and so on from year to year ; while the lands of the other, 
after yielding an inferior crop, will have to lie fallow for a year to 
recover strength. It is this state of things which has led to the 
popular classification of soils into hail, or land directly irrigated Hill soils, 
by a torrent ; maira, or that which receives only the surface 
drainage from a few low hillocks, or land lying above it ; and rakar 
soil which is dependent for its moisture on the rains and dews of 
heaven alone. The texture of the soil called maira, is, as a rule, 
looser and lighter than hail, while rakar is characterized by being 
more stony than either. The fields are laid out in gradually de- 
scending terraces, surrounded each with an embankment or band, 
till the lowest level is reached. To those who have seen much 
of this kind of cultivation, it is not difficult to distinguish at a 
glance the more valuable hail from the inferior maird lands. The 
former are, as a rule, near to some torrent, and to enable them to 
benefit fully from the large volumes of water that come rushing 
down the drainage channels after heavy rain, the bands that 
surround the fields must be both high and strong ; where this is 
the case, the soil becomes well saturated, and at the same time 
receives a rich deposit of alluvium. The bands of the maira fields 
not being required to withstand any great pressure of water, are 
much lower ; so that if there were no other guide, the class to which 
any particular field belongs might be roughly judged of by the 
size of the embankment surrounding it. 

There are two methods of distribution of the water of the irrigation from hill 
hill torrents in use : first, by shares, the right to the water often 
residing exclusively in certain families ; secondly, by means of dams 
thrown across the beds of torrents. In the former case, spurs are 
thrown out, and so made as to carry into the sharer’s private duct, 
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Chapter IV, A. as much of the entire volume of water brought down by the stream 

as is due to his share. In the latter case, when the person entitled 

ArSoricultpre a s ^ are the water has irrigated his fields, the band is cut away 
and Live-Stock, by those whose lands lie lower down the stream ; and water in 
Irrigation from hill this comparatively dry climate is of so much value, that not a drop 
torrents. of the precious element is ever allowed to be wasted, or to pass off 
into the fields of those not entitled to participate in its benefits. 
There is little or no artificial irrigation in these hills. There are, 
it is true, a few wells ; but they are invariably made over to malidrs 
or market gardeners, who content themselves with growing a few 
acres of vegetables round each. For the rest, the soil is dependent 
for its supply of moisture on the periodical rains alone. All that 
need be said further in the matter of natural irrigation is, that the 
Sun valley is by far the best supplied ; the high hills to the south 
and west act as vast receivers, and the rain falling on them is dis- 
charged through numerous channels, in large volumes, of which 
the villages along those sides monopolize the greater part. The 
estates lying in the centre and on the opposite (north) side of the 
valley are less favoured in this respect, and their lands are, as a 
consequence, not so fertile. In the next rank comes the Khabakki 
valley ; to this succeed the smaller valleys scattered throughout 
the broken ridges on the southern side of the range ; and, last of 
all, at a considerable distance, follow the flat tablelands of the 
eastern division. 

The Muhar tract. The Muhdr is a fertile strip of alluvial land from three to four 
miles in width which slopes rapidly away from the hills and is closely 
intersected by the beds of torrents. It is succeeded by level 
plains, in places barren owing to saline impregnation ; but 
elsewhere consisting of good culturable land The soil in 
this tract is a stiff marl, only second in fertility to the best 
soils of the Salt Range. With a good supply of water, the 
crops grown on it are splendid ; but then the fact has to be borne in 
mind that the actual supply is both precarious and insufficient. 
In one respect, however, the villages here possess an immense ad- 
vantage over those of the Salt Range. They have land more than 
sufficient for their requirements, for, whereas the cultivable area in 
the hills is only a seventh of the area actually under tillage, the 
land available for this purpose here is more than double the land 
already taken up for cultivation. Thus the zatninddrs of this 
circle are enabled to change the site of their cultivation nearly every 
year, and to allow the abandoned land to lie fallow at least two 
years, and such is the custom. The quality and texture of the soil 
may be said to be practically the same throughout the circle, the 
only circumstance which here, as in the Salt Range, lends a varying 
value to it in the several estates, is the greater or less supply of drain- 
Soil* and irrigation age irrigation which it receives. The division of soils into nd.addr and 
in the mokdr. rarhiddr has also reference to the same circumstance. The former 
is the hail of the plains, the soil which is directly irrigated from 
one of the torrents ; the latter that which is dependent on the more 
precarious and scanty drainage from the slopes of hills, or plots of, 
waste land above it. The style of cultivation here is almost the 
same as in the Salt Range, the only difference being that the slope 
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of the surface being, as a rule, more gentle, such high and strong Chapter IV, A. 

embankments, except in the cases of fields immediately bordering . 

on torrents, are not required. Owing to the same cause, fields are 

much larger ; in short, cultivation is not so laborious or so expen- and Live-8todL 

siye as in the hills above. 

This tract is made up of the villages lying between the mokdr The dandd tract, 
and thal, and partakes of the characteristics of both ; that is to say, 
there is a certain extent of good cultivable soil to the north, where 
it adjoins the former, while all the rest is poor and sandy, and, with 
a few exceptional patches here and there, fit only for pasture grounds 
of cattle. It has already been described at page 5. The culti- 
vation in the upper part of this circles precisely of the same cha- 
racter as in the mohar circle, and the same crops are grown in much 
the same proportions : cotton, however, is, strange to say, more plenti- 
fully produced here. Artificial irrigation is unknown here, except 
in Mitha Tiwana, which has the large number of twelve wells, and 
is thereby enabled to grow a good proportion of the more valuable 
crops, including poppy. 

The general appearance of these tracts has been already describ- 1116 thal and Wr * 
ed at pages 3 and 6, and all that need be added here is that, whereas 
before the advent of British rule, such was the unsettled state of the 
country that any systematic attempt at cultivation was never thought 
of, now patches of cultivation aggregating several thousands of acres 
are regularly brought under the plough, chiefly in the pattis or allu- 
vial strips which are found in the thal ; and the amount of land 
under tillage is rapidly increasing. The crops grown are chiefly 
bdjra and moth ; water-melons are also extensively cultivated, thriv- 
ing wonderfully on the sandy soil, and furnishing, for a great part of 
the year, an important ingredient in the ordinary food of the inhabi- 
tants. Rabi crops are only grown in the villages situated in the 
patti. 

Table No. XIV gives details of irrigation. Further information Irrigation, 
will be found at pages 177 to 203 of Major Wace’s Famine Report 
compiled in 1878. At that time 19 per cent, of the cultivation was 
irrigated from canals, 45 per cent from wells, 19 per cent, was flood- 
ed, and the remaining 17 per cent, was wholly dependent upon rain. 

The following figures show the number of wells then existing in the 
district, with certain statistics regarding them : — 



All these wells were bricked, and all worked by the Persian 
wheel. The wells under 30 feet deep are chiefly confined to the 
hithdr, those of from 30 to 60 feet to the nakkci, and those of 
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Chaster IV, A. above 60 feet to the bar and that The irrigation from hill streams 
— — * has already been noticed at page 59. 

Agriculture, Table No XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs 

J£i StstoSk. in each tahstl of the district as returned in 1878-79. The following 
Agricultural imple- are the necessary implements for a small holding, with their average 
meats and applian- values : — 


ces. 


Plough ... ••• 

Panj&lf yoke 
Khopah, blinkers 
Kahi, spade... ... — 

Ditrf, reaping hook . . 

Bamba. small spade ... 

Kulhdri, hatchet 
NAli, drill for depositing seed^. 
Chhaj, basket for carrying manure 
Tarangar, sack 

Karrai, kind of spade for levelling 
SohAgd, harrow-log 
Jandra, spike harrow., 

Karrah, spud 


Well necessaries 
One pair bullocks ... 

Grand Total 


...10 0 
...0 8 0 
...040 
...10 0 
...0 2 0 

...0 4 0 

...0 8 0 

...0 8 0 

...0 8 0 

...040 
...0 8 0 

... 0 12 0 

...0 4 0 

..060 


6 12 0 
... 61 11 0 

... 60 0 0 


... 118 7 0 


Manure and The following description of the use of manure and the 

rotation of crops. S ygtem of rotation of crops as practised in the district, was furmsh- 

,ed for the Famine Report of 1879 (page 248) : — 

^ “ The table in the margin 

shows the proportion of the 
cultivated land manured yearly, 
constantly, and occasionally, and 
not manured at all. 

“ The average weight of ma- 
nure used per acre per annum on 
land constantly manured is 160 
maunds. On land occasionally 
manured, the manure used per 
acre is also 160 maunds ; 
such lands require manure 
yearly, or every second or third year according to the quality of the sod. 
As a rule, unmanured irrigated land is allowed to be fallow for six months, 
i.e., only one crop is taken from it. It is then ploughed four times and 
sown ; but land unirrigated and not manured lies fallow for a year, and 
sometimes longer, when, if there is a timely rain, it is ploughed up from 
.four to six times in this district.” 

Thus the ordinary means by which the productive powers of 
land are economized, increased, and renewed, (1) rotation of crops, 
(2) manuring, and (3) fallows, are all to a certain degree practise^ 
in this district. Along the rivers nature allows of no interference, 
but makes and mars as she wills. As soon as the crop is cqt, the river 
rising inundates the land, and when it retires it is found that a 
deposit of sand, or one of alluvium, of more or less richness has 
been left If fit for cultivation at all, the land is practically new, 
and as such requires no extraneous help to increase its fertility, an$l 
jtiie crop that is jaqst .valuable (wheat), is grown year after year 
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without intermission. But on passing out of the range of the 
river floods, and entering the tract where tillage depends on 
artificial irrigation, the case becomes altogether altered. Here we 
have a number of fixed circles (with wells as their centres,) beyond 
the circumference of which cultivation cannot ordinarily pass, and 
the area being limited, each of the aids to agriculture enumerated 
above is successively brought into play, to obtain from the soil as 
large a return as possible. Suppose, for example, that fifty acres of 
land are attached to a well : of this twenty acres will be sown 
with spring crops, the same extent of land lying fallow, together 
with ten acres sown during the preceding autumn harvest After 
the spring crop is cut, half of the same land will be sown with 
autumn crops, and for the next spring harvest there will be the twenty 
acres which have been lying fallow. This will leave half the land 
lately under spring crops, and ten acres of the previous autumn 
harvest, to form the fallow, which will receive repeated ploughings 
and manurings, till its turn comes round to be cultivated again. By 
this means each plot of land receives rest alternately, once for three, 
and the next time for four harvests. On a well of this size the 
proportions in which the ordinary crops are grown would be nearly 


as follows : — 



14 acres, 

Rabi 

( Wheat 

... 

) Barley 

... 

2 „ 

(Spring;} 

) Poppy 

;( Turnips for feeding bullocks 

... 

1 i, 

3 „ 


Total 20 


Kharff 

(Antonm) 


Cotton 

C lu mi 


Bajra 

Charrf for bullocks 


Total 


3 

1 

1 

6 


acres. 

If 

If 

»» 


10 


The general rule to be deduced from this statement is that an 
autumn crop may, and often does, follow a spring crop in the same 
land, but the converse of this is never seen. 

In the Salt Range, the soil is ordinarily too rich to require a 
’lengthened repose. The tract within the immediate influence of 
the hill torrents, called hail, like the alluvial tracts bordering the 
rivers, is fertilized at short intervals by the deposits brought down 
by the streams, and yields double crops in never-ending succession ; 
.and for the remainder, experience has shown that a follow extending 
over twelve months, during which the surface is repeatedly turned 
up by the plough, is amply sufficient to restore it to full vigour. 
The • invariable rule in these lands is that an autumn follows a 
spring crop, an d then the land is allowed to lie fallow for a whole 
year. The zammdars say that the bd/ra, which here usually follows 
wheat, restores the productive powers of the soil : but this must 
not be understood too literally ; they mean, probably, that bajrd 
.is the one crop of all others which least unfits the lands to produce 
■wheat ; and here experience has doubtless taught them aright. It 
may be added, that the use of manure ^ ^ ttle known throughout 
'this part of the .district In the plains along the base of the hills 
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Agricultwro, 
Arboriculture 
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Manure and rotation 
of crops. 
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Chapter IV, A. land is so plentiful, that the site of cultivation is shifted very often : 

_ three years fallow succeed three years cultivation, but the crops are 

Agriculture nearly always the same, wheat and gram for the spring, and bdjrd, 
and Live-Stock- with perhaps a little cotton and pulses, for the autumn crop. The 
Manure and rotation only exception to this rule is in the naladdr land, the hail of the 
of crops. plains, which from being twice in the year covered with a rich 
deposit of alluvium brought down by the torrents after rain, is 
enabled to produce annually two crops without requiring any rest. 
Here also the use of manure is ignored, nature having provided a 


Principal staples. 


Crops. 


Wheat. 


Table No. XX shows the areas 
under the principal agricultural 
staples. The remaining acres 
under crop in 1880-81 and 
1881-82 were distributed in the 
manner shown in the margin. 

The following description of 
the principal staples and of the 
method of their cultivation is 
extracted from Colonel Davies’ 
Settlement Report : — 

The main harvest of the dis- 
trict is that of the spring. The 
staple produce is wheat for the spring harvest and bdjrd (spiked 
millet) and cotton for the autumn crop. Wheat predominates so great- 
ly as to cover in average years little less than half the entire culti- 
vated area Bdjrd covering about 20 per cent, is the next, most exten- 
sively grown crop ; after which follow at long intervals cotton, covering 
10 per cent., gram ( Cicer arietinum ), barley and jawdr (great millet), 
covering not 4 per cent., and the ordinary millets and pulses. Of the 
more valuable crops, sugarcane is grown exclusively along the 
Chenab, and the poppy plant on wells, chiefly along the left bank of 
the Jhelum between Shahpur and Bhera. The latter is a very pay- 
ing crop, and its cultivation has made very rapid strides. 

Wheat thrives best in the lowlands along the rivers, and here it 
is almost the only crop grown, for very soon after it is cut and carried, 
the streams, swollen by the melting of the snows, rise and inundate the 
area lately occupied by the crop, and only recede in time for a fresh 
sowing. The valleys of the Salt Range are peculiarly adapted, with 
reference both to quality of soil and climatic conditions, to the 
production of this staple, and thus we find it covering no less than 62 
per cent, of the whole area under tillage in that part of the district. 
In lesser quantities it is raised on land artificially irrigated in the 
tracts called the nakkd, but in the plains along the foot of the Salt 
Range, owing to deficiency of moisture and excessive heat, the 
proportion of this crop grown is very small and liable to frequent 
failures. In the still more arid parts of the district it may be said to 
be unknown. Wheat sowings commence, in the plains, in the month 
of Katik (middle of October), in the hills nearly a month earlier. 
The seed is sown with the drill, about a maund to each acre of land. 
The only exception to this is in the land artificially irrigated, where, 
owing to the necessity of dividing the area to be sown into beds, in 


better substitute. 


Crop. 

1880-81. 

1881-82 

K align! ... 

43 

238 

China ... ... 

5,491 

6,116 

M attar 

31 

99 

M*sb (Urd) ... 

310 

345 


3,670 

4,108 

Manor ... ... 

984 

795 

Coriander ... ... 

4 

7 

Chillies 

33 

8 

Other drags and spices ... 

19 

2 

Linseed 

38 

53 

Mustard 

12,253 

13,153 

Til 

1 755 

1,949 

Tara Mfra ... 

4,053 

2,802 

Hemp 

210 

190 

Other crops ... 

673 

488 
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order to ensure a regular distribution of the water, the better mode 
of putting the seed into the ground cannot be adopted, and recourse 
is had to hand-sowing. The yield varies greatly. In choice spots in 
the Salt Range actual trials have shown it to reach the almost incre- 
dible quantity of thirty-five maunds, and the produce of an acre of 
good saildb land when assisted by artificial irrigation cannot be less 
than twenty-four maunds. The average yield of every kind of soil, 
taken one with the other, the Settlement Officer fixed at at least twelve 
maunds. The crop ripens in the plains during the month of April ; 
in the Salt Range it is not ready for the sickle till nearly a month 
later. 

Bdjra is one of the hardiest of the cereals, and thrives everywhere 
as a rain crop. Throughout the Khushab tahsil, it forms the staple food 
of the agricultural population. In the plains round the base of the Salt 
Range, it is the chief crop grown during the autumn harvest ; but, 
owing to the early setting in of the cold weather in the valleys above, 
it can only be successfully cultivated there in years when the rains 
set in early. In unfavourable seasons its place is taken by til ( Sesa - 
mum orientate), raving (Pkaseolus mungo), mash ( Phaseolus radia- 
tus) &c. South of the Jhelum bdjra is much less grown, having a for- 
midable rival in jawar (great millet) the stalks of which supply 
valuable fodder for cattle, while those of bdjra are useless. The fine 
seed of this plant is sown broad cast (about two seers to the acre) and 
afterwards is ploughed into the ground. Ten maunds to the acre is 
considered a good crop. 

Cotton has always been very largely grown in this district. Few 
wells are without their patch of two or three acres of this plant. 
More than this cannot ordinarily be set apart for its culture, as it is 
a crop that requires constant attention in weeding and watering. 
Ripening, as eotton does, late in the year, all attempts to raise it in 
the Salt Range have hitherto failed ; but in the plains immediately 
below, where the temperature is exceptionally high all the year round, 
the plant is successfully cultivated as a rain crop, and in favourable 
seasons yields abundantly. The seed is put into the ground in March 
at the rate of eight seers to the acre, and the pickings, commencing in 
October, last to the end of December, and even later. The average 
out turn is about one-and-a-half maunds of clean cotton per acre. 
The same plants are often made to yield three crops, by cutting them 
down level with the ground each year after the cotton has been 
gathered ; at the same time the soil is well ploughed up between the 
roots and manured. The amout produced in the district has been 
estimated, on an average of four years, at thirty-two thousand maunds, 
of which about half is retained for home consumption, and the other 
half exported. 

There is no district in the Pun jab that produces more of this 
drug than Shahpur. The poppy plant requires a rich soil and abun- 
dance of moisture. The mode of culture is this ; the land which it is 
proposed to sow with this crop is allowed to lie fallow for one season 
at least. During the rains it is repeatedly ploughed and well manured. 
It then remains untouched till the beginning of November, when it 
is prepared to receive the seed, which at the rate of half a seer to the 
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’ acre, is sown broad-cast, mixed with equal parts of sand to ensure 
Agriculture, equal distribution. Water is supplied as often as the surface 
Arboriculture shows signs of dryness. The young plants begin to show them- 
aua Te toc ** selves about the twelfth day, and from this time, till the pods 
Opium. begin to ripen, the successful cultivation of the crop depends 
on the attention paid to watering, weeding and manuring. The 
pods begin to swell in March, and towards the end of this month, 
an estimate can be framed of the probable yield of opium. Traders 
then come forward, and buy the standing crop, after which the 
cultivator has nothing to do but supply water as required. The 
drug is obtained by making incisions in the pod with a three-bladed 
lancet. The incisions are made vertically, about half an inch in 
length, in the centre of the pod. Three strokes are made with the 
instrument each time, making nine cuts, and this is repeated four 
times at intervals of as many days, making 36 incisions in all, the 
whole operation extending over about a fortnight. The work is 
carried on during the middle of the day, as it is found that the heat 
assists the exudation of the juice. The morning following the 
making of each set of incisions, the juice which has exuded from 
the cuts is scooped off with shells, and collected in cups made of the 
leaves of the plant itself. It is estimated that one man, (women 
and children are not much employed in this work) can, on an aver- 
age, incise the pods and collect the juice of about 10 marlas (tV 
acre) of the crop in a day ; and as this is repeated four times, and 
the labourers are paid from two to four annas a day, the cost of 
extraction varies from eight to sixteen rupees an acre. The produce 
of an acre is from four to eight seers, the selling price from 
eight to twelve rupees. In the process of drying, the extract loses 
about a fourth of its weight. In 1881-82 the area under poppy 
cultivation was little below three thousand five hundred acres, the 
produce of which, at an average of six seers per acre, amounts to 
525 maunds. Even reducing this by a fourth to allow for loss by 
drying, we have still the large quantity of three hundred and ninety- 
four maunds, which, at ten rupees a seer, represent no less a sum 
than Rs. 1,57,500. Careful enquiry has shown that, of the produce of 
the district, all but a few maunds leave it, the destination of by far 
the greater part being the great Sikh centres of Lahore and Amrit- 
sar. 


Mehndi— This plant, so often seen in our gardens as an ornamental 
inermis.) hedge, is extensively cultivated about Bhera, for the sake of. the 
dye extracted from its leaves, which, dried and reduced to powder, 
forms a regular article of commerce. The mode of cultivating it 
is as follows : — The soil is prepared by repeated ploughings, not 
less than sixteen, and heavy manuring. Before sowing, the seed is 
allowed to soak in water for twenty-five days. It is then spread 
on cloth and allowed to dry partially. The plot of land in which 
* it is proposed to grow the mehndi is then formed into small 
beds, and some days before sowing these are kept flooded. The 
seed is scattered on the surface of the water, and with it sinks 
into the ground. For the first three days after sowing, water 
is given regularly night and morning ; after that only once a day. 
The young plant first shows above ground on the fifteenth day, 
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after which water is only given every other day for a month, Chapter IV, A. 
when it is supplied at intervals of three days, and this is continued . — ~ 

for another month, by which time the plants have become nearly Ariwriciilture 
two feet high. They are now fit for transplanting. The mode of and Live-Stock, 
conducting this operation is as follows : — The young plant on being Mehndi — ( Lamo - 
taken out of the ground is reduced by nipping off about six inches nia'inermit). 
from the centre shoot. After having been subject to this treatment, 
the young plants are singly put into holes previously dug for them 
at distances of about a foot from each other. They are then water- 
ed daily until they have recovered the shock of transplanting, 
and afterwards as they may require it. The fields are weeded 
regularly once a month. The first year nothing is taken from the 
plants, but after that they yield for years, without intermission, a 
double crop. At each cutting, about nine inches are taken from 
the top shoots of the plants. The two crops are gathered in 
Baisakh (April and May) and Katik (October and November) of 
each year. The labourers employed in planting out the mehndi, 
instead of receiving their wages in money, are liberally fed as long 
as the operation lasts, and a distribution of sweetmeats takes place 
when it is over. The season for sowing is during the month of 
Baisakh ; that of transplanting, Sawan (July and August.) A year’s 
produce of an acre of well grown mehndi is twenty maunds of dry 
leaves, of which about six maunds are gathered in the spring, and 
the rest during the autumn months ; and the same plants continue 
to yield for twenty or twenty-five years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages a rupee for twelve 
seers, so that the value of the crops per acre is about 66 rupees. 

After the first year, the expenses of cultivation do not much exceed 
those of other crops. The produce of the mehndi grown in this 
district is nearly all carried across the Jhelum, and sold in the nor- 
thern districts ; none of it finds its way to the south. Besides the 
use to which the leaves are ordinarily put, viz., as a dye for the 
hair, hands, &c., they are also given to goats and sheep, Sac., when 
attacked by itch. 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in pounds Average yield. Pro- 
per acre of duction and con- 

each _ of the ‘ 

principal staples 
as shown in the 
Administration 
Report of 1881- 
82. The aver- 
age consump- 
tion of food per head has already been noticed at page 37. The 
total consumption of food-grains by the population of the district as 
estimated in 1878 for the purposes of the Famine Report is shown 
in maunds in the margin. 

The figures are based upon an estimated population of 368,796 
wuls. On the other hand, the average consumption per head is 
believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the 
total production, exports and imports of food-grams was also framed 
at the same time ; and it was stated (page 152, Famine Report) that 
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■Chapter IV, A- the annual deficiency which had to be supplied by importation was 
some 310,000 maunds, chiefly consisting of what from Bannu, 
Jhelum, and Gujrat. 

Table No. XVIII shows the area of the several forests of the 

Arboriculture and district which have been declared under the Forest Act, together 
forests. with the degree of protection extended to each ; while Table No. 

XVII shows the whole area of waste land which is under the manage- 
ment of the Forest Department. The following note on the -forests 
of the district has been kindly furnished by Mr. Reuther of the 
Forest Department. : — 

“The rakhs under the control of the Forest Department in the Salt 
Range are situated partly in the Jhelum and partly in the Shahpur district 
(Khushab tahsif), comprising 309 square miles in the former and 211 
square miles in the latter district. As they are entirely similar in physical 
and accidental characteristics, one general description will apply to the 
rakhs in both districts.” 

The Salt Range. “ The general character of the Salt Range is that of an elevated tract, 

rising abruptly to an average height of 2,200 feet above the alluvial flats of 
the Jhelam river on the south, but descending more gradually to the 
undulating plateaux on the north, above which its mean elevation is not more 
than a thousand feet. Its general course is east by north to west by 
south, extending over a distance of about 150 miles by an average width 
of about ten miles. But to the east of Jalalpur the range is deflected 
sharply to the north for a distance of about eight miles, after 
which, assuming a north-easterly course, it reaches a height of 3,200 
feet at Tilla, from which point it rapidly loses in height until it 
merges, and is finally lost, in the plain country north-east of Jhelam. The 
average width of the section east of Jalalpur is about three miles. At a 
distance of 36 miles from its western extremity, the course of the range 
meets with another abrupt turn to the north-west by north, descending 
sharply from the culminating point of the range at Sakesar (5,010 feet) to 
the Indus. With the section from Sakesar to the Indus, which lies in the 
Bannu district, the Forest Department is not concerned. North-east 
of Jalalpur, and detached from the Salt Range proper by the bed of the 
intervening Bunhar torrent, is an outlying tract formed almost entirely by 
the lilla mountain and its eastern extension of undulating, barren country, 
intersected by numerous ravines. The Salt Range proper commences at 
Jalalpur, and from there extends westwards without a break, rising gradu- 
ally but steadily from 1 ,800 to 3,000 feet near its centre, and finally culmi- 
nating in the peak of Sakesar at an elevation of 5,010 feet. The width of 
the western part of the range also increases gradually from two and a half 
miles at Jalalpur ( Jhelam district) to 20 miles at Jabbi (about 18 miles east of 
Sakesar in the Sh&hpur district), from which latter point it again contracts 
until the width at Sakesar is reduced to ten miles. 

Salt Range rakhs. In the tract between Jalalpur and Sakesar lie the rakhs Ara, Makhiala, ' 
Kussuk, Dandot, Dalwal, Malot, Simli, and Nurpur (all in the Jhelam 
district), and Mangwal, Katha Masral, Dilmiri, Kund, Dhokri, Choha, 
Warcha, Ac., in Shahpur, in all of which rakhs the soil contains more or 
less abundant deposits of salt which frequently crop out on the surface. The 
whole of the southern portion of the range from Sakesar westwards forms 
one continuous chain, steeply scarped on its southern face, and bounded to the 
north by elevated plateaux of irregular surface configuration, here and there 
surmounted by minor escarpments facing southwards. But north-east of 
Khewra, where the Mayo Salt Mines are situated, a spur springs from the 
northern side of the range, separated from it by a broad expanse ol rugged 
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country, and stretches to the north-east for a distance upwards of 30 miles. 
At its western extremity where it leaves the main mass of the range, this 
spur is formed by the Diljabba mountain, the summit of which has an alti- 
tude upwards of 3,000 feet and a width of three miles ; but further to the 
east the ridge declines to a mean height of 2,300 feet, and finally disappears 
in the broken ground near the right bank of the Jhelam river. This spur 
is covered by the the rakhs Diljabba, Barali, Nili, Jindi, Lehri, Ban Samail, 
and Sagar, and contains no known deposits of salt. 

“ South-west of Diljabba is the Drengan rakh, situated on a broad slope 
facing northwards, crowned by the ridge containing the ‘ Chel’ summit, the 
highest in the Jhelam district (3,701 feet). Its western extension dips 
down into a depression separating the ‘ Cliel ’ridge from that of Karangal 
(3,526 feet), which latter on the western side terminates abruptly in a pre- 
cipitous escarpment, but on the north descends gradually into the broken 
ground which extends for many miles beyond the northern boundary of the 
Salt Range. West of Karangal is the Choya-Saidan-Shah valley with the 
Surla rakh on the north, the Ramhalawan, Dharm-tirath, and Gandhala 
ridges on the east, and the Dalwal, Malot, and Simli rakhs on the south. 
The Simli ridge throws out a spur to the north which is separated by a 
narrow gap of more or less level country from the ridge comprising the 
Bagga, Samarkand, and Chinji rakhs. This ridge extending into the 
Shahpur district, pursues an easterly course, separated from the southern 
range of Salt rakhs by a broad plateau varying in width from four to twelve 
miles, but reuniting with the main mass of the range at Sakesar. This 
northern ridge comprises the rakhs Jaba, Khabakki, Dhadhar, Makrumi, 
Mardwal, Anga, Kotli Ugali, and Chitta, none of which contain deposits 
of salt. 

“ One of the most characteristic of the physical features of the Salt Range is 
the steep precipitous escarpment on its southern face. This is most marked in 
the central portion from Jalalpur to Sakesar, where the range rises almost per- 
pendicularly above the alluvial tract lying at its foot, and forms a fine facade of 
lofty cliffs, penetrated by numerous ravines and gorges. From this feature 
it might be inferred that the southern portion of the range is but scantily 
clothed with vegetation, and this is indeed the case. The whole of the 
southern escarpment, as well as the heights immediately above the precipi- 
tous cliffs, are almost devoid of vegetation, and the surface is composed of 
rugged, bare rock-masses, incapable of affording nourishment even to such 
hardy trees and shrubs as are indigenous in the Salt Range. The northern 
slopes, and the upper plateaux at some distance from the southern escarp- 
ment, are frequently covered with a more or less dense growth of shrubs, 
but as a general rule trees, excepting stunted specimens of Acacia modesta, 
Olea cuspidata, &c., are entirely absent. 

_ “ The predominating species of shrubs and trees met with in the Salt 

Hange rakhs are Dodonea riscosa (Sanatha) , Adhadota vasica (Bahikar), 
Oelastrus spinosus ( Pha/aki ), Acacia modesta ( Phulai ), and Olea cuspidata, 
(olive) ; but here and there occur specimens of Dalbergia sissu ( Shisham), 
Acacia Arabica ( Kilcar ), and Butea frondosa ( Dhak ). In favourable 
localities, such as the summit of Tilla, Chel, and Sakesar, many other 
species are found, such as Pistacia integerrima ( Kangar ), Bauhinia varie- 
3"fa (Balar), Odina wodier (Kamlai), Qrewia oppositifolia ( Dhamman ), 
Unica granatum ( Pomegranate ) , Tecoma undulata ( Lahura), Buxus sem- 
P^vtrens (Box), Phoenix sylvestris (Palm), Chamoerops rithieana (Kiliati), 
Uendrocalamus stricfus (Bamboo) &c. In the numerous ravines and torrent 
*eas, clumps of Nerium odorum ( Oleander ) are common, and here and there 

steep escarpments are covered with hanging masses of Hedera helix 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture, 
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Distribution and 
nature of trees. 


{Ivy). But on the whole the Salt Range is poorly wooded, and the exist- 
ing trees are so stunted and starved as scarcely to deserve the name of 
trees. 

u The following is a list of the trees, specimens of the wood of which 
were contributed to the Lahore Museum in 1864 from the Jhelam district 


and the Salt Range generally : — 

Sissn {DnVbergia sissy). 

Sills ( Acacia sirissa). 

Bahai n ( Melia azadirachta ). 
Banian (Ficus Indica). 

Bamlai ( Odina wodier). 

Bihar ( Acacia Arabica ), 

Kahhar (Rhus acuminata). 

Wild olive , hail ( 01 ea Buropcea ). 
Ber (Zizyphus jnjnba ), 

Bhulahi ( Acacia modesta). 

Sohdnjna (Ryporanthera pterygos- 
perma ). 


Bh avian ( Grewia elastiea). 
Bihar Walayati (Parhinsonia). 
Mulberry, tut (Morus Indica'). 
Bachnar ( Ba uhtnia variegata). 
La sura ( Cordia maxa). 

Bhak ( Butea frondosa ). 

Lahura. ( Tecoma vndvlata). 
Jalidhar ( Symosporia spinosa ). 
Larga ( Rhus cotinus). 

Sagghar ( Rhretia elastiea.) 


Forest management “ The Forest Department has been in charge of the Salt Range rakht 
since 1870, but hitherto the system of treatment has been purely protective, 
and no marked improvement can be said to have taken place. But this is 
due to the incessant damage done by cattle, particularly camels, goats and 
sheep, Which allow no seedlings to spring up, and commit great injury on 
existing trees, by browsing off the shoots and extremities of branches ; to 
some extent also injury is traceable to the action of the inhabitants of the 
Salt Range, who not only commit frequent wood thefts, but constantly 
persist in lopping trees to provide food for their cattle. But exclusion of 
cattle once effected, the rakhg will undoubtedly improve rapidly. A few of 
the iakht, such as Drengan and Parera, which in the days of the Sikh 
rulers were carefully preserved for the sake of the game they sheltered, 
prove by the favourable condition of the existing vegetation that the Salt 
Range is not incapable of producing a tolerably abundant growth of valu- 
able fuel and grass, if not of timber. The present condition, however, of 
the rakht being such as to preclude the possibility of exploitation, and to 
necessitate careful preservation of the existing vegetation, the policy hither- 
to pursued has been to maintain as strict a system of protection as circum- 
stances permitted, and to avoid drawing upon the rakht for supplies of 
fuel. In one instance, however, under the pressure of urgent necessity 
during the Afghan War, several extensive tracts in rakht Nili, Jindi 
Paniala, and Garat were cleared of trees for the supply of fuel to the 
Punjab Northern State Railway. This is, however, the only occasion in 
which extensive fellings have taken place, and the tracts denuded of trees 
have been closed against cattle. 


“ In addition to the pasture afforded by the Salt Range rakht to the cat- 
Mineral products, tie of the villages in and near the Salt Range, some use is made of the 
mineral products, such as coal and building stone. Of the former many 
beds are known, some of which are worked ; and during the first nine 
months of working 4,292 tons of coal were raised, from which Government 
realized Rs. 8,586 as royalty. The working of the coal is now under the 
control of the N. I. Salt Revenue Department and the royalty has been 
reduced from two rupees to four annas per ton. Bailding stone of superior 
quality is quarried in large quantities at Taraki (in rakh Nili) by the 
Engineers of the P. N. S. Railway, and occasionally contractors and others 
purchase stone at various localities of the Salt Range, paying to Government 
a royalty of four annas per 100 cubic feet. But the income from this 
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source is insignificant, for although superior building stone is abundant in 

all parts of the range, the demand for it is small. a , ,, 

« The following table shows the Salt Range forests of the Shahpur 
district. They all Fie in the Khushab tahsil. As yet there has been no 
forest Settlement, and the respective rights enjoyed by Government and 
by the villagers have not yet been defined. A few village communities enjoy 
the privilege of pasturing cattle and collecting dry wood 1 ; while the 
general proprietary right belongs to Government Indeed these forests 
have not jet been declared under the Act, and the declaration and settle- 
ment of rights will probably be deferred till the district next comes under 

Settlement. _ 

Forests uniter control of the Forest Department. 


Name of Rakh. 


Chitta 

Ugali .. . 

Khabakki, Dhtdhar, Makromi 
Kotli .. ••• 

Anga 

Jaba ... 

M ardwal ,«• 

Keri Hodhi .. 

K«n<Una .. ... 

Kaliai •• ... 

Pail 

Chamnakki ... ... 

Sorakki 

Diimiri ... 

Kund ... ... 


Area in 
Acres. 


1,177 
1 985 
22,391 
1,162 
3,720 
8.243 
7.467 
2,135 
1.782 
2,104 
5,273 
«57 
675 
977 
2,692 


Name of Rakh. 


Khtira . ... 

Karadhi ... 

Jabbi ... 

A mb 

Fatahpur ... 

Katah Misral 
Jbunga 8alo ... 

Ucha'i 

Hawadi (Mitba Tawana) 
Jhalar 

Sod hi ... 

Dhokri ... 

Choha ... 

Warcha ... 

Maogwal ... 

Dohala 

Total Area 


Area in 
Acres. 


1,300 
1 867 
5,657 
12,864 
618 
3,1 39 
2,714 
832 

3.182 
2,245 

3.183 
2,254 
4,154 

13,611 

9,661 

6,144 

1,34,824 


“ Besides the rakhs above described, which are situated in the Salt 
Eange, then are 35 rakhs, comprising an aggregate of 142,920 acres, situat- 
ed in the Bhira tahsil, in the elevated bar lands between the Jhelam and 
Chenab rivers. These lands came under the Forest Department in 1S7/, 
and Government rights in them are absolute. They produce pasture and 
wood fuel, comisting chiefly of jhand, van, karil and mula, o open gro , 
stunted, and giarled. They also yield a little saltpetre. As yet no » wood 
has been felled: the available supply may be estimated at 40 maunds per 
acre. The pasture and saltpetre are annually leased to contractors, the for- 
mer yielding Rs 22,500 and the latter, Rs. 100. The following fi B ures 
show the namei and areas of the rakhs : — 


Names. 

1. BahowAl 

2. BhalowAI 

3. Pakhowal 

4. Rukan 
6. BusAl 

6. Ishar 

7. Miana Gondal 

8. MtisA 

9. Dafar 

10. MoDa 

11. Makhodudi 

12. VairowAl 

13. Rattokala 

14. MelowAl 
15; Dhori 

16. SAIim 

17. Chak KAzi 

18. KhojA Salih 


Acres. 

3,069 

897 

1,062 

1,364 

4,170 

1,879 

5,568 

1.606 

5.482 

4.178 

2.102 

989 

2,055 

863 

4,559 

3,700 

1,288 

349 


Names. 

19. Khan MuhammadwAla 

20. Nabbi Shihwila 
21- Chiwa 

22. DeowAl 

23. LalAni 

24. Mernlianwila . 

25. Kot Momna 

26. Ghulapur 

27. Matila 
28 SamorAnwAli 

29. Bhigtinwili 

30. MAngni 

31. Bhiki Khurd 

32. AbdAl 

33. Upi 

34. Hnjan 

35. Pinii RAwin , 

Total Acres .. 


Acres. 
.. 4.124 

.. 3,694 
.. 18,391 
.. 6,150 
.. 15,052 
.. 5,081 
.. 7,999 
.. 2,019 
.. 14,148 
.. 2,367 
4,543 
.. 3,651 

.. 2,552 
932 
_ 2.354 
.. 2,789 

.. 1.904 

. 142,920 
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Chapter IV, A. Table No XX shows the live-stock of the district as returned 

Agriculture var ' ous times m the Administration Report. No peculiarities are 
Arboriculture recorded of the cattle, sheep, or camels, all of which are of the 
and live-Stock. ordinary breeds and possessed of no peculiar excellence, with the 
Live-stock. exception perhaps of the dumba or fat-tailed sheep of the Salt 
Range, which is enabled, by the store of fat contained in its tail, to 
endure cold and scanty food in an unusual degree. The ordinary 
load for a camel is about six maunds. The district possesses several 
(it is said there are 15 ) excellent breeds of horses, well known even 
in distant parts of the Punjab, and prized both for pace and endur- 
ance. The maliks of Tiwana are well known horse-breeders, and 
possess many really fine animals : — 


The price of 

a Bullock ranges from Rs, 

15 

to 

Bs. 

50 



Buffalo 

It 

25 



80 



Camel 


30 



70 

>T 

it 

Horse (ordinary) 


100 

it 


300 


it 

Donkey 

it 

6 

It 


18 

It 

»» 

Mule 

»» 

50 

it 

it 

100 


Milch cattle, except she buffaloes, are in abundance in the bar 
and thal tracts of the district, and the zammddrs realiie a large 
profit by sale of ghi or clarified butter produced by thjse cattle. 
She buffaloes are kept in the Kondhi circle or villages on the banks 
of the rivers Jhelum and Chenab. Bullocks are chiefly used on all 
farm work, such as ploughing, irrigating, &c. Buffaloes are very little 
used for such purposes, as they feel the heat and need to submerge 
themselves in the hot weather to keep in health and good condition. 
The bar cattle are particularly good. There are three distinct breeds 
of goats in the district, all good of their kind, known as the Salt 
Range, Chenab and bar breeds. The following figure? regarding 
the existing live-stock of the district are taken from a statistical 
statement submitted to the Commissioner of Agriculture, Punjab : — 
Description of stock. No. Description of stock. No- 

Cows and bullocks ... 272,740 Mules ... ... 32t 

Buffaloes ... ... 40,478 Ponies ... ... 1,527 

Sheep ... ... 132,830 Donkeys ... ...'10,860 

Goats ... ... 69,463 Camels ... ... 8,235 

Horses ... ... 2,826 — 

Total ... ... 5,39,280 

A horse show is annually held in 
this district under tie sanction of 
Government. The firs! show was held 
in 1878-79. The particulars of the 
horse shows held duriig the last five 
years are shown in tie margin. The 
number of branded mares for horse- 
breeding are 356, and only 65 for mule- 
breeding ; but under orders of Govern- 
ment unbranded mans are allowed the 
service of Govemmeit donkey stallions 
for the purpose of mule-breeding. 

There are nine horse stallions in the district, viz. three Arabs, 
two thorough-breds and four Norfolk Trotters. There are also 
eight donkey stallions, viz, three Arabs, three Ialian, one Spanish 
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and two country-bred. There are two passed mlutris in the district Oliapter IV, A. 

whose work is superintended by the zilldddr, also a passed man. 

They were educated at the Hapur Veterinary School. The number ArtorinStora 

of colts gelt by the mlutris and zilldddrs from January 1879 to and Live-Stock. 

December 1883, was 130. It is impossible to give any accurate data of Government breed 

the number of remounts purchased for the different branches of the i ng operations. 

army and by dealers, as mwdrs on leave throughout the year go 

about purchasing horses, and dealers are active in the same manner 

all the year round. The Government system of horse-breeding has 

been in operation in the district from 1872. Breeders in the Shahpur 

district have learnt from the example shown them at the “ Kalra 

Court of Wards Estate,” that to breed horses sucessfully they must 

adopt the liberty system, i.e., have enclosed runs with sheds, a 

plentiful supply of good water and good fodder, allowing young 

stock a feed of com morning and evening, and as much liberty as 

possible to develop bone and sinew. They must also geld the colts 

early so as to ensure them the liberty that is necessary for their 

development. 

A cattle fair was held on 15th and 16th March, 1883, in which 
997 cattle of various classes were exhibited and 578 competed for 
prizes. The prizes amounted to Rs. 48 5. The bdr cattle are particular- 
ly good. An experiment to improve the sheep of the district was 
tried by the introduction of Hissar rams, but hitherto it has proved 
a failure. Those sent succumbed to the extreme heat during the 
dry months which tries man and beast. However, in this district 
the thal and Salt Range sheep are famous for the indigenous breed, 
which could hardly be improved upon. Hissar bulls have improved 
the local breed very much, and their progeny is much appreciated 
by the people. The total number of these bulls now in the district 
is 16, and some more have been applied for by the District Com- 
mittee. 

The chief animal products are wool, gM, and hides. It is esti- Wool. , 
mated that the shearings of the large flocks of the thal and bdr 
yield annually not less than twelve thousand maunds, or upwards 
of four hundred tons of wool. Of this, probably two-thirds are 
exported, and the remainder consumed in the manufacture of blan- 
kets and felts. The fleece of the thal sheep has the reputation of 
being the finest in the Punjab. The sheep are sheared twice in the 
year, in the months of Chet (April) and Katik (October), the aver- 
age yield of each separate shearing, called a pothi, being about 
three-quarters of a ser. The wool is bought by the pothi, so that, 
in speaking of the market price, it is customary to quote the number 
of pothis obtainable for the rupee. Average selling price, four 
pothis per rupee, gives eight annas as the annual yield in cash per 
head of sheep to the owner. This will sufficiently account for the 
great rise in price of these animals of late years. The head-quarters 
of the trade in wool is Niirpur, in the thal, where a superior kind of 
blanket or Mi is made. A good deal of the wool which is produced 
in the bdr is made into felt at Bhera which supplies a large part 
of the Punjab with this article. 
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Chapter IV, B. 

Occupations, 
Industries and 
Commerce. 

GM- 


Hides. 


GM is also largely produced in the district, the annual outturn 
being probably not less than fifteen thousand maunds, of which 
about a third is consumed on the spot, and the remainder exported. 
In former days nearly the whole of the surplus produce found its 
way to Lahore and Amritsar, but of late years the trade in this 
article has been diverted towards Sindh and the frontier. Like 
that of almost all articles of consumption, the price of gM has risen 
wonderfully since the country passed into our hands, and, whereas, 
prior to that event, five or six sers could be obtained for the rupee, 
now the same money will not purchase a third of that quantity. 

Regarding hides, there is nothing more to be said than that 
many thousands are annually sent down the river for export to 
England, nearly all in their raw state. 


SECTION B.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE. 

Occupations of the Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 
people. males of over fifteen years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. 

Rut the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the Census 
statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report ; and 
they must be taken subject to limitations which are given in 
some detail in Part II, Chapter VIII of the same Report. The 
figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of fifteen years 

of age and over. The figures in the 
margin show the distribution of the 
whole population into agricultural and 
non-agricultural, calculated on the 
assumption that the number of women 
and children dependent upon each male 
of over fifteen years of age is the same 
whatever his occupation. These figures, however, include as agri- 
cultural only such part of the population as are agriculturists pure 
and simple; and exclude not only the considerable number who 
combine agriculture with other occupations, but also the much 
larger number who depend in great measure for their livelihood upon 
the yield of agricult ural operations. More detailed figures for the 
occupations of both males and females will be found at pages 124 
to 13 2 of Table No. XIIA and in Table No. XIIB of the Census 
Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, however, are 
exceedingly incomplete. 

Principal industries Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
and manufactures, district as they stood in 1881-82. The manufactures of the district 
are few and unimportant At Khushab and Girot and a few other 
laces, lungia of silk and cotton are made somewhat largely and 
ave a more than local reputation. The lungi is a long scarf either 
plain or coloured, and with or without embroidered ends. It is worn 
not as a turban, but round the shoulders like a scarf. These indus- 
tries, however, though they have a reputation for excellence, are 
confined to the towns mentioned, ana the amount of manufacture 
is not large compared with other districts. There is also a consider- 


Population. 

Towns 

Villages. 

Agricultural 

Ifoiuagricultural... 

Total 

9,787 

41,864 

193,835 

176,043 

61,631 

369,877 
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Tanning. 


able manufacture of leather goods, and of gold and silver lace. These Chapter IV, B. 
industries are confined principally to Khushab and Bhera. The Occunations. 
ironsmiths of Bhera are celebrated for their skill, and the hardware Industries 
of that town is much sought after in the neighbouring districts. and Commerce. 

The other manufactures of the district are turned and lacquered p r i nC { pa i industries 
toys, &c., chiefly made at Sahiwal ; bankets woven all over the district, and manufactures, 
those of Nurpur being considered the best ; mill-stones made at Katha 
at the foot of the hills ; mats made in the hills, large numbers of 
which are exported to Lahore ; felts already mentioned, for which 
Bhera is celebrated ; and soap largely manufactured at the same 
place. The mineral products have already been described at pages 
11 to 13. The following description is given of the process of 
tanning as carried on in this district : — 

“A cow's hide is the most generally useful, being strong and soft ; a 
good one is worth Rs. 2. A buffalo's hide is the strongest of all, but very 
hard. It is used for shoe-soles, &c. : worth about Rs. 4. A camel's hide is 
too hard for most purposes, but is used for making ghi dabbas : value Re. 1. 

A bullock's hide is inferior in usefulness to a cow hide. A horse's hide is 
scarcely any use at all, being too thin and fine. A goat's hide is useful for 
parts of women’s shoes, &c. : value about two-and-a-half annas. The pro- 
cess of preparing a hide is as follows : — The skin is soaked a day and a 
night in water, then taken out and scraped. Then spread hair downwards on 
straw and after rubbing the upper side with one chit ak of sajji and one-and-a- 
half sers of lime, and a little water, it is tied up with the sajji and lime 
inside. It is then soaked for six days in two sers of lime and water, after 
which it is rubbed on both sides with broken-up earthenware. This is repeat- 
ed at intervals till the hair is all off. It is then taken out, well washed and 
scraped, and has now become an adhauri, or untanned leather. The tanning 
process then begins. Well bruised kikar bark ( jand is also used, but not 
considered so good) is soaked in water and the hide thrown in. When 
the tanning has left the bark, fresh bark is put in. This takes some days, 
after which the hide is sown up with muitj, an aperture being left at one 
end, and hung up, the open end being uppermost. It is then half filled with 
bruised bark and water poured in, which, as it drops out, is caught in a vessel 
and poured back into the skin ; this is continued until the lower part, when 
pricked, shows the colour of leather. The open end is then sown up, t e 
other end opened, the skin inverted, and the process repeated with fresh 
bark, until the whole is tanned. The skin is then well washed, ru 
with the hand and dried in the sun. It is then soaked in water with bruised 
madar plants. Til oil is then rubbed over it, and it is again soaked a day m 
water. Then dried, sprinkled with water, rolled np, and beaten with clubs. 

It is then rubbed on the flesh side with a stick, called a weang, made from the 
wild caper (cavparis aphylla) : the whole process, in the hot weather, takes 
about twenty-six days ; in the cold, about eight days longer. Just before the 
skin is used, it is soaked for a day in a little water with a chitak of alum, 
four chitak s of pomegranate bark, a chitak of salt, ana a chitak of til oil. 

During the day it is several times well twisted. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district : — 

Fine cotton goods bordered with silk, snch as lungit, patios, 

&c„ are made at KhnshAb in this district They are of good quality 
and seem to be in lair demand. I know nothing of the ordinary country 
cloth, such as khaddar or ghdra, and though it is probably produced here, 


Cotton. 
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Chapter IV, B. as in most other parts of the Punjab, there is no trustworthy information as 

• to its quality or the quantity made for sale. Good coloured khes, loom- 

Industries°and wo,rel1 checks, and bulbul chashm, diapered cloths, are also made at Khushab. 

Commerce. Pagris, and the other scarf-like forms of silk popular, are woven, 

gjjk sometimes plain and sometimes with gold ends, at Khushab, which has a 

name for silk weaving and has sent good specimens to various exhibitions. 

Wool Felt or numda rugs are made at Bhera and Khushab, in both 

white and grey, unbleached or coloured wool, decorated with large bar- 
baric patterns of red wool merely felted and beaten into the surface. 
The white felts bear no comparison with those of Kashmir and parts of 
Rajputana, and the texture is so loose and imperfect that they seem to be 
always shedding the goat’s hair with which they are intermixed. The wool 
is not perfectly cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the attacks of 
insects. But they are among the cheapest floor coverings produced in the 
Province. 

Goat’s hair and camel’s hair are worked up into rope, as in most pas- 
toral districts. At Nurpur, lots or country blankets are made, but they 
have no special character of colour or texture. 

Cutlery and Lapi- The wares in wood and metal from this district, which have 
dary work. been sent to the Punjab and Calcutta Exhibitions, give an impres- 
sion of great technical aptitude, which seems to find but little em- 
ployment and scanty remuneration. It is a common place to say that 
there is in this country but little of the sub-division of labour, and none 
of the machinery, which make European products cheap ; but even in 
India there are few examples of the union in one craftsman of so many 
trades as are practised by the Bhera cutlers. Long before the introduction 
of machinery the Sheffield cutlery trade was divided into many branches, 
and the man who forged a blade neither ground it, nor hafted it, nor fitted 
it with a sheath. At Gujrat and Sialkot the smith forges caskets and 
other articles of the koftrjar'i trade in complete independence of the work- 
man who damascenes them with silver and gold. But at Bhera, the same 
artizan fashions the blade on the anvil, grinds and polishes it, cuts the 
hilts or handles from stone or mother-o’-pearl, and makes a leather covered 
sheath for dagger or sword. The favourite hilt is in the common green 
slightly translucent stone largely used in the bazar for amulets, neck 
beads, &c., and may possibly be hard alabaster or marble. It has been errone- 
ously called plasma, and it is still more erroneously spoken of as jade. To 
both these, it is much inferior in hardness, being easily scratched and cut 
with a steel knife. I suspect it is found in the Salt Range, not far from 
Bhera, where alabaster and other stones occur. But the men say it is 
found in large pieces at Gundamak, not far from Jelalabad, that it costs two 
or three rupees per maund, and that there are troublesome and costly restric- 
tions on obtaining it. It is brought down the Indus on rafts supported by 
inflated skins to Attock and thence by land to Bhera. This may be true, 
but I have only the word of a workman anxious to enhance the precious- 
ness of his wares. The stone at all events has a better colour than true 
jade. Some of it is a delicate apple green, and other pieces are like verde 
antique marble. It is very useful in mosaic work. Besides knife handles 
■and dagger hilts, it is fashioned at Bhera into caskets, paper-weights 
cups, &c. The work is always liberally smeared with oil to remove the 
white marks left by cutting tools. 

A favourite form for a dagger hilt ends in an animal’s head. In the 
collections of arms in the possession of some of the Rajputana and Central 
India Chiefs, thi3 design is seen beautifully wrought in crystal, and jewelled 
jade. The Bhera rendering is a very elementary attempt at a head. 
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Other stones used resemble serpentine and Parbeck marble, and are 
found in the neighbouring Salt Range. The cost of the stamp on the appli- 
cation for leave to quarry them is said to be all that is actually paid. The 
names given are vague, and seem to be applied on very slight grounds. 
Suleiman-i-patthar, San'g-i-Jarah, Pila patthar, Sang-i-marmar are some of 
them, and they explain themselves. These are used for dinner knives and 
arms as well as for the ornamental articles made in stone. 

A pretty herring-bone pattern of alternate zig-zags in black and 
mother-o’-pearl is frequently used for hilts. The mother-o’-pearl is imported 
from Bombay. The lapidary’s tools in use differ in no respect from those 
in use at Agra, and indeed all the world over where machinery and diamond 
pointed drills are not used. A heavily loaded bow with wire string (or two 
for thin slices) is used for sawing, corundum, and water furnishing the 
iron wire with a cutting material, while the grinding and polishing wheels 
are the usual discs of corundum and lac, turned with the drill-bow for small 
work, or with the strap for heavy ; but always with the to and fro 
non-continuous revolution of Indian wheels. 

The best country iron, known at Bhera as ddna, is in fact a sort of steel ; 
and when this is used, some of the blades of Bhera cutlery are of tolerably 
good quality, but it gets rarer yearly. Old files of English make are sought 
out and reforged into various forms. Old blades of stub and twist steel are 
often refurbished, and the ab or jauhdr (the wavy markings in the texture 
of the blade) are still prized. These markings are rudely imitated for the 
benefit of English purchasers. The blade is covered with a mixture of lime 
and milk, forming a sort of etching ground on which, as it is drying off, the 
artificer’s thumb is dabbed, with the effect of printing the concentric 
markings of the skin. Eases (sulphate of iron) is then applied as a mordant, 
and, when skilfully done, the effect is not unlike that of a real Damascus 
blade. No expert, however, could be for a moment deceived by this etching. 

There are apparently more cutlers in Bhera than can find a living. I 
have seen a Bhera knife purchased from a quantity shewn at a fair in 
Itajputana, and it is probable that these goods, produced in seemingly 
unnecessary quantities, are, like many more Indian products, carried farther 
by hawkers and pedlars than most Europeans would imagine. 

At Bhera chaukats or door and window frames are most elaborately 
carved in deodar wood. The rates at which these beautiful works 
are supplied to native purchasers are almost incredibly low, but as a 
European demand has arisen they have been raised. The work differs 
from that of Chiniot in that the projectieres are flatter, pilasters and other 
details being often merely indicated in relief instead of a half or quarter 
section being imposed. And the whole of the surface is completely covered 
with boldly outlined forms of foliage and geometric diaper made out for the 
most part with a V-section cut. There is something rude and almost bar- 
baric in this direct and simple method of execution ; but although there is 
no attempt at high finish, the general design and proportions are so good, 
and the decorative scheme is so full and complete, that the technical imper- 
fection of the work as carving is scarcely noticed. A large door-way, 
completely covered with omamentid work, measuring ten feet high and of 
proportionate width, costs to a native purchaser about Rs. 25, which is but 
little more than the price paid for an ordinary plain door in other places. 
No use has been made by the Public Works Department of this beautiful 
and wonderfully cheap carpentry. The production of these doors and 
windows is not confined to Bhera ; they are also made at Miani and 
perhaps at other places in the district. 

Colonel Corbyn, when Deputy Commissioner of Shahpur, took a 
considerable interest in local manufactures, and especially in the lacquered 
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Wood-carving. 


Sahiwal lacquer. 
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Chapter IV, 0. wood turnery of Saiiiwal. This differs from that of other places in being 

more crude in colour and simpler in execution. A particularly unpleasant 

Prises, Weights aniline mauve is used ; but there is a better class of vases, plateaux 
Cnmmnn^tions an d toys made in two colours, red and black, or red and yellow, or 
black with either. The scratched patterns are bolder and larger than else- 
where, and many toys, e g., children’s tea sets, are finished in transparent 
lac only, the colour and grain of the wood shewing through. Chess boards 
with chess men and a large variety of toys of forms that might puzzle an 
English child, are made at very cheap rates, but they do not seem to be as 
popularly known as they deserve to be. From the same town ivory toys of 
some neatness and skill in execution were sent to the Punjab Exhibition. 
Combs are made at Xiirpur. 

There is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in the jewelry or 
silversmiths work of the country side. From the chief places of the 
district, as well as from Tiwana, specimens have been seen which shew an 
average of skill in work and design at least equal to that of most rural 
districts. 

Good embroidered shoes are made at Jabha and Anga. 

It may be mentioned that the flower worked chaddar or ohrni of red or 
blue country woven cotton cloth ornamented with silk embroidery is worn in 
the district, but few are made for sale. 

Course and nature There are no statistics available for the general trade of the dis- 
01 *“ u trict Table No. XXV gives particulars of the river traffic that 
passes through the district. Apart from its connection with the Salt 
Mines, the trade of the district is insignificant. Opium and sajji are 
bought up by traders from Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Kashmir and the 
eastern districts, and salt finds its way in every direction. With 
these exceptions, all the surplus produce of the district, consisting of 
grain of all kinds, rice, cotton, wool, ghi and saltpetre, is sent down the 
river in country boats to Multan and Sakhar ; and in exchange for 
these commodities, sugar of every description, rice, English piece-goods, 
the precious metals, iron, copper and zinc, are imported ; the first 
two from Sialkot, Gurdaspur and the tracts comprised in the Jalan- 
dhar and Amballa divisions, and the remainder by the river route 
from Karrachi and Sakhar. In addition to the above, during the cold 
season, vnajith (madder), dried fruits, spices, gold coins, &c., are 
brought down by travelling merchants from Afghanistan, and axe 
bartered chiefly for coarse cloth, the produce of the looms of 
Khushab and Girot and in a less degree those of Bhera, Miani, and 
the other towns of the district. Of late years the trade of the dis- 
trict has been more slack than formerly. The exports and imports 
of food-grain have already been noticed at page 67. 


Jewelry. 


Leather. 

Phulkiris. 


SECTION C.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Prices, wages, rent- Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazaar prices of commodities 
rates, interest. for [he last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in Table 
No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI ; hut both sets of 
figures jure probably of doubtful value. 
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The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values of Chapter IV, 0 , 

' land in rupees per acre shown m p rfc^ Weights 

the margin for sale and mortgage ; Measures, and 
but the quality of land varies so Ckunmnicatiaiis. 

enormously, and the value return- p rjcegj WRfre s, rent- 
I _• __ . fliof Kilt 


Period. 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

18*849 to 1873-74 ... 

1874-75 to 1877-78 .. 

1878.79 to 1881-83 ... 

go 

£ « to 

0-15 

8-13 

10-3 


rates, interest. 


Weights and 
measures* 


ed is so often fictitious, that but 
little reliance can be placed upon 
the figures. The rates of interest prevailing in the district have 

already been noticed at page 57. . ,. . 

The local measure of grain varies much in different localities. 

The unit in all parts is the topa, or chaubtna, a wooden measure oi 
capacity; hut the value given to this is fluctuating In the bhah- 
pur tahsil the topa =* 2 seers, and in parts of Bhera tahstl the same 
standard prevails. In ’ Bar-Musa it holds 1J, in Musa CMha If 
in Miana If, in Lakchawa If seers. ... 

The following are the parts and multiples of the topa in use m 

the district : — 

4 par opis = 1 topa. 

4 topas «=• 1 pau 
6 pails =* X maund. 

The local bighd is exactly half an English acre. . . „ . 

The figures in the margin returned show the communications Commumcataon*. 
° c xl.. «« muon in t.hft nmBaueimial 


Communications. 

Miles 

Navigable Rivera 
Railways 

Metalled roada ... 
Unwetalled ... 

100 

62 

6 

830 


in the district. 


Station. 

Distances. 

BiMiiis. 

1 

1 . Kobliau 



ferry. 

2. Hanga Sarkbrn 


3 

ft 

3. Sad* Kambob 


H 

f» 

4. ljhik 


6 

» 

6 . CM char 


» 

ft 

8. fihahpur 

7. Shusbab 


1 

3 

»» 

8 . Tankiw&la 


4 

f» 

9. D amoks 


* 

t» 

10 . Shekhowal 


S 

II 

U. Thatti Hargan 

... 

3 

»» 

12 . Laoearwals 

,,, 

3 

ft 

13 Tetri 


3 

»» 

14. Tawrs 


3 

»» 

15. Jiajok* 

— 

S 

»» 


of the district as given in the quinquennial 
Table No. I of the Administration Report lor 
1878-79, while Table XL VI shows the dis- 
tances from place to place as authoritatively 
fixed for the purpose of calculating travelling 
allowances. Table No. XIX shows the area 
taken up by Government for communications 

The Jhelum is navigable for 
country craft throughout its 
course within the district. The 
principal traffic on this river, 

■ ■ * r>.— Famine 


Rivera. 


^ stated in Punjab 
Report (1879), is shown in 
Table No. XXV. The mooring 
places and ferries and the dis- 
tances between them are shown 
in the margin following the 
downward course of the river. 

The salt branch of the Railway*. 

, . Punjab Northern State Rail- 

way from Lala Musa to Bhera, runs through this district with stations 

at Haria Malikwal, Miani and Bhem. roa ds Road*, rest-hou**, 

In 1862 the only shelter of any kind to* touna J and encasing 


In 1862 the only sneiter oi any wuu ^ .77 ° 

consisted of two miserable sarais, and the local committee 0 ^ 

trict was officially condemned for its supmeness 1 . 

then systematic “efforts have been.made by it to free itself the 

reproach of indifference to this important ^ ^ 

with such success that it may be confident y . f or 

now few districts in the Punjab where better arrangements east tor 


ground*. 
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Chapter TV, C. lessening the inconvenience of travel. On the two principal roads a 
*— — ■ . commodious sarai, containing a well and ample supplies of food, will 
aMMealnra and found at every stage of ten miles, and on the Lahore road, where 
Communications, it crosses the bar, intermediate wells of fairly drinkable water at 
Roads rest-houses ever y ® ve miles distance. The following table shows the principal 
and encamping ’ roads of the district, together with the halting-places on them, and 
grounds. the conveniences for travellers to be found at each : — 


Post Offices. 


Telegraph. 






Distan- 


Bcute. 


Halting-places. 


ces in 

Bxmabxs. 




miles 




r Shahpur ... 



Staging bungalow, tarai , and en- 






camping-ground 



Jhawarian 


10 

First six miles metalled. Sarai and 



Chakamdas 



encampiug-gronnd. 

Shahpur to Gujrat 


... 

0 

Sarai and encam ping-ground 

Ditto ditto and rest- 


Bhera ... 

... 

11 






house. 


1 

Miani 

... 

9 

Sarai and encamping-ground. 



fiadshahpnr 

... 

13 

Ditto ditto 


i 

Lakaen 



Sarai and encamping-ground. 



Hhactanwala 


io 

Ditto ditto. 


1 

Mithalak ... 


10 

Ditto ditto. 


1 

Dbxrema ... 


11 


Lahore to Dersjat 

■:< 

Shahpur ... 


10 

Ditto ditto. .. 


i 

Khushab ... 


8 

Ditto ditto. 



Hadali 


9 

Ditto ditto. 


1 

Mitha Tiwana 


9 

Ditto ditto, 


l 

Adhi Sargal 


14 

Ditto ditto. 

Banna to Lahore 

-{ 

Tan Kaila 

Mitha Tiwana 


8arai and encamping-ground. 

Ditto ditto. 

Gujranwala to Find 

Di- j" 

Kntbala 



Sarai and encamcing-gromid. 

dan Khan ... 

Miani 

... 

12 

Ditto ditto. 


r 

Nihang 



Sarai and encamping-ground. 


1 

Sabi»al 


10 

Ditto. ditto. 

Shah par to Jhang 

...« 

Wadhi 


11 

Ditto. ditto. 

1 

Shahpur ... 

** 

10 

Ditto. ditto and staging 

bungalow. 


Bainnagar to Miani. 


Ruk*n ... 

Miani ... 

... 

Sarai and encamping-ground. 

Ditto. ditto. 


c 

NurewaU ... 


10 

Sarai and encamping-ground. 


J 

Kathwat ... 


6 

Sarai. 

Khushab to Sakesar. 

Bodhi ... 


16 

iCnoamping- ground and reat-houae. 


1 

Uchali 


12 

test -house. 



Sakeaar 


20 

Sarai and reet-house. 


Other important roads in the district are from Mitha Tiwana to 
Ntirpur, 24 miles, and Shahpur to Kotmoman, 34 miles. An ekka dak 
runs daily between Bhera and Shahpur station, a distance of 31 miles. 

There are Imperial post offices at Shahpur sadr, Bhera, Miani, 
Chak Ramdas, Jhawarian, Sahiwal, Kotmoman, Mitha Tiwana, Khu- 
shab, Shahpur city, Nowshera, and Girot ; and district post offices at 
Midh, Kund, Mithalak, Miani, Gondal, and Niirpur, with savings’ 
banks and money order offices at all these places, except at Girot. 

A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the railway, 
with a telegraph office at each station ; but the sadr station (Shah- 
pur,) is not connected by wire with any telegraph office, Bhera at a 
distance of 30 miles being the nearest office. 




CHAPTER Y. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A. —GENERAL. 


The Shahpur district is under the control of the Commissioner of 

Rawalpindi, who is assisted by 
an Additional Commissioner who 
is stationed at Lahore. The 
ordinary head-quarters staff of 
the district consists of a Deputy 
Commissioner, a Judicial Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, and two 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
Each tahsil is in charge of a 
tahsildar assisted by a naib. 
The village revenue staff is shown in the margin. There are two 
Munsiffs in the district : one has jurisdiction within the Shahpur and 
Khushab tahsils, and the jurisdiction of the other includes tahsil 
Bhera. The head-quarters of the former is at Shahpur Civil Station ; 
but he holds his sittings every third month at Khushab. The 
statistics of civil, criminal, and revenue litigation for the last five 
years are given in Table No. XXXIX. 

There is no bench of Honoraiy Magistrates in this district. 

The police force is controlled by the District Superintendent of 

Police. The strength of 
the force as given in 
Table No. I of the Police 
Report for 1881-82 is 
shown in the margin. In 
addition to this force 462 
village watchmen are en- 
tertained and paid at the 
rate of Rs. 3 per mensem, 
which is partly levied 
from occupants of houses and partly charged to kamidna cess in 
certain villages. The thdnds or principal police jurisdictions and 
the chaukis or police out-posts are distributed as follows : — 

Tahsil Bhera. Thdnds : Bhera, Miana Gondal, Kotmoman, 
Midh, Miani, Chak Ramdas. Chaukis : BhAgtanwala and Laksin. 

Tahsil Khushab. Thdnds: Nowshera, Kund, Mitha Tiwana, 
Nurpur, and Khushab. 

Tahsil Shdhpur. Thdnds : Sahiwal, Mithalak Jhawarian, and 
Shah} )ur. Chauki: Dharema 

There is a cattle pound at each thdnd and also at Girot and 
Katha, all under the control of the Police Department. The district 
lies within the Rawalpindi Police Circle under the control of the 
Deputy. Inspector-General of Police at Rawalpindi 


Class of Police. 

Total 

Strength. 

DlSTBIBUTIOW. 

Standing 

guards. 

Protection 

and 

detection. 

District (Imperial) 
Municipal 

Total 

349 

113 

63 

296 

113 

462 

63 

409 


Tahsil. 

Kanungo 

and 

Naib. 

Patwaris 

and 

Assistants. 

Rher* 

2 

48 

Shahpuj' 

2 

43 

Khushab 

2 

64 

Total 

6 

145 


Chapter V, A. 

General Adminis- 
tration. 

Executive and 
J udicial. 


Criminal, Police 

and Gao la. 
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Chapter V, A. The district gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 

321 prisoners. Table No. XL 
gives statistics of criminal trials, 
Table No. XLI of police inquiries, 
and Table No. XLII of convicts in 
gaol for the last five years. The only 
criminal tribes in the district are Sansis ; but they are not proclaimed 
under the Criminal Tribes Act. Their number is as shown in the 
margin. 

Bevenne, Taxation The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 
and Registration, years, so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are 
shown in Table No. X X VIII, while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, and 
XXXIV and XXXIII give further details for Land Revenue, Ex- 
cise, License Tax, and Stamps, respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA 
shows the number and situation of Registration Offices. The central 
distilleries for the manufacture of country liquor are situated at 
Shahpur civil station and Bhera. The administration of Customs 
and Salt Revenue is described in a separate paragraph. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from the 
District Funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting of 
27 members, selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among the 
leading men of the various tahsils and of the members of the head- 
quarters staff, the Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, 
the tahsilddr, as ex-offi.cio members, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner as President. Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal 
taxation, while the municipalities themselves are noted in 
Chapter VI. The income from provincial properties for the last five 
years is shown below : — 


Sources of Income. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Ferries without boat-bridges ... 
Staging Bungalows 

Encamping grounds ... 

Cattle Pounds 

Nazul properties ... 

Total ... 

8,221 

46 

114 

4,128 

902 

8,766 

27 

443 

4,350 

904 

6,955 

48 

185 

3,938 

779 

8,166 

62 

64 

3.638 

1,048 

7,809 

142 

87 

3,643 

1,000 

13,440 

14,490 

11,906 

12,946 

12,681 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-grounds have already 
been noticed at pages 79-80, and the cattle pounds at page 81. 

The principal nazul property is the late Customs bungalow in the 
Shahpur station. Figures for other Government estates are given 
in Table No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the 
succeeding section of this chapter, in which the land revenue admi- 
nistration of the district is treated o£ 


General Adminis- 
tration. 

Criminal, Police 
and Gaols, 


Tribe. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Sansis 

141 

121 

172 


Statistics of land 
revenue. 


Boure* of Keren no. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

Surplus wmrrsat ialmbdnak ... 

391 

728 

MdUkina or proprietary does ... 


67 

Fees 

4 

38 

Other item* of misoeUa&ooxu Usd 



1 

g 

i 

836 

3,442 


Table Na XXXIX gives 
figures for the principal items 
and the totals of land revenue 
collections since 1868-69. The 
remaining items for 1880-81 
and 1881-82 are shown in the 
margin. 
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Table No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions, and agri- Chapter V, A. 

cultural advances for the last fourteen years ; Table No XXX shows 

the amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XIV gives the trati^ 1 ^ 8 " 
areas upon which the present land revenue of the district is assessed. 

Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working of the cur- 
rent Settlement will be found below in Section B of this Chapter. 

The salt mines have already been described in Chapter I. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and aid- Education, 
ed, high, middle, and primary schools of the district. There is an 
English middle school for boys at Bhera and vernacular middle 
schools at Miani, Sahiwal and Khushab. Primary schools 
are at Shahpur civil station, Shahpur town, Jhawarian, Kot 
Bhai Khan, Sada Kamboh, Kandan, Sabowal, Faruka, Dera- 
jara and Mangowal in Shahpur tahstt ; at Chak Ramdas, 

Malikwal, Haria, Bhabra, Hazra, Doda and Midh in Bhera 
tahsil ; and at Rajar, Pail, Khabakki, Katha, Nowshera, Hadali, 

Nurpur, Jamali, Khai and Mitha Tiwana in Khushab tahsil. 

There is also a lower primary school for girls at the town of Shahpur. 

Table No. XIII. gives statistics of education collected at the Census 
of 1881, and the general state of education has already been describ- 
ed at page 42. 

There are also two girls’ schools ; one Hindi and the other 
Muhammadan. The pupils in the former school have made rapid 
progress. 

The Bhera District School was founded on the 19th July, 1854. Bhera District 
It is the Zilla School transferred from Shahpur to the far more popu- Sehool. 
lous town of Bhera on 1st May, 1864. The school house is situated 
between the city police station and the charitable dispensary, and 
occupies the north side of the bazar running from the inner gate of 
Davies Ganj to the interior of the city. English, Persian, Urdu, 
mathematics, physical science, history, and geography are the sub- 
jects taught in the institution up to the standard of the Middle 
School examination. The school staff consists of a head master and 
19 assistant teachers. The head master and five of his chief assis- 
tants are paid from Provincial and the other teachers from Local 
Funds. 


_ The subjoined statement shows the expenditure, the number of 
pupils, and the results of examinations for each of the last five 
years: — 



Number of pupils on 
rolls at the close of 
tbe year. 

Expenditure. 

Results of the 
Middle School 
examinations 


*»«. 

® 

of 
s I 
3S 
a a 

i . 

si 

II 

3 

EH 

i - 
9S 

9 

J>8 

ft 

• . 

®1 

?! 

!3 

- 

#4 

5 

£ 

0.2 

III 

a a 

So « 

0 

• . 

<s ® ; 
ja-c 3 

82 g. 
a m ** 
25 

Bxxim. 

1878-79 

131 

275 

436 

Hs. 

3,684 

Rs. 

1,603 

Bs 

5,287 

32 

7 


1879-80 

35 

368 

403 

1,846 

3,114 

4,960 

4,795 

NU 

Nil. 


1889-81 

64 

443 

497 

1,839 

2,956 

11 

10 


1881-82 

47 

467 

604 

1,855 

3,499 

6,354 

9 

8 


. 1882-83 

65 

409 

464 

3,(*33 

3,844 

5,876 

13 

13 
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Chapter V, B, 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

Medical. 

Shahpur dispensary, 


Ecclesiastical. 


Heart-quarters of the 
Departments. 


Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
the general control of the Civil Surgeon, and in immediate charge 
of the Assistant Surgeon at Shahpur Civil Station and of hospital 
assistants at the remainig stations. 

The sadr dispensary at Shahpur was founded in 1856, and is of 
the first class, with accommodation for 20 male and 10 female patients. 
It is situated in the Civil Lines. The staff consists of an Assistant 
Surgeon, Hospital Assistant, Compounder, Dresser, Apprentice, and 
menials. 

There is a small Church known as St. Andrew’s Church at 
Shahpur, capable of seating 24 persons. No chaplain is posted 
there ; but the chaplain at Jhelam visits ths station four times 
a year to hold a service. 

The portion of the Punjab Northern State Railway which runs 
through the district is in charge of the Traffic Superintendent at 
Rawalpindi. The head offices of this railway are at Lahore. The 
Salt Traffic road from Miani to Pind Dadan Khan is under the 
Executive Engineer, Provincial Division, Rawalpindi, who has also 
the charge of the public buildings in the district, and is himself 
subordinate to the Superintending Engineer, 1st Circle, Rawalpindi, 
The administration of the salt revenue has been fully described 
in Chapter I, page 12. The Post Offices are controlled by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Dera Ismail Khan. The Forest 
Staff in tahstt Bhera is under the control of the Assistant Conser- 
vator of Forests, Gujranwala Division, and that in tahstt KhushSb 
is under the control of the Assistant Conservator of Forests, Jhelam 
Division. 

The Customs (Salt) Staff is under the control of the Assistant 
Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, at Khewra. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Previous to the establishment of the Lahore residency, that 
Revenue artministra- portion of the Jach-Doab in which the Shahpur district is situated, 
tion “” d jkeiam Sikhs use< ^ to be farmed out by the Sikh darbar to different kdrdars of 
more or less note. Gulab Singh, subsequently the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, for some years held the lease of Bhera. Kharak Singh, 
afterwards for a short time Maharaja of the Punjab, used to have 
the direct charge of the Sahiwal tahstt, and Diwan Sawan Mai of 
Multan sometimes took the farm of the Kalowal tahstt. These 
magnates were succeeded in the years immediately preceding the 
Sutlej campaign by men of less note, who had smaller tracts of 
country entrusted to them. But both they and their predecessors. 
Fanners collected 38 a ra l e > collected their rents by batai (or division of the harvest 
their rents by batai when reaped and threshed), or by kankut (appraisement of the stand- 

or aniut. ing crops), or by under-leasing a few villages, here and there, for a 

certain cash payment to some person possessing a little local 

importance, who again made his own arrangements for collecting 

his rents according to one of the above described modes. As the 

principal lessee held his lease subject to renewal annually ; of course 
any contracts entered into by him were only for a similar period. 
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Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Be venae. 


The Si th darbdr 
records uncertain 
guides. 


Disposal of grain 
collections. 


The result of these arrangements was, that the officers who 
first attempted to introduce the system by which the collection of 
the revenue was made in cash, had very little reliable data to guide 
them. It is true that t&e archives of the darbdr could furnish 
them with the gross amount which used to be received into the 
Sikh treasury during a certain year for a certain tract of country ; 
and so, again, the accounts rendered annually by the subordinate 
contractors seemed to show in detail the proportions in which the 
payments were to be credited to each village. But these accounts 
purported to show payments on account of revenue, and were no 
clue to the gross rental of each village ; and it appeared from inquiry 
that the rent of the village was taken either by batdi or kankut, the 
rate by which individuals paid varying in the same village 
from 50 to 25 per cent, of the gross outturn. 

The grain thus collected was often made over by the sub- 
lessee, who had agreed to pay so much for the year’s revenue of a 
village, to the karddr at something under its market value. The 
karddr again often received credit in the darbdr treasury for the 
payment in cash of a certain sum on account of one or more villa- 
ges, by complying with an order to pay certain troops stationed in 
the neighbourhood, their arrears of pay for a certain number of 
months. As these troops had been living on credit, the karddr 
settled with them by giving so much in grain to the banyas to 
whom the troops were indebted for food, and so much to the troops 
in cash. Seeing that the value of grain is continually fluctuating, 
it is obvious that when the payments made in that commodity 
travelled round so large a circle, the figures, which in the Sikh record 
exhibited the revenue of a village in money, were not of much 
assistance to the officer who had eventually to assess the revenue. 

In the Sikh time the bar jungle villages paid a lump assessment Pecnliar 9 - T9te ™, cur ' 
which was composed of a land tax, cattle tax and house tax. The in- ren m e 
habitants used also to pay another cess called furoi. The amount of 
this tax was very variable, and indeed its collection was accompanied 
with trouble. It was supposed to represent 25 per cent, of the 
value of the property annually stolen by the inhabitants of any 
particular village. However, this was an irregular source of income 
for the karddr, and was not included in the official accounts ; conse- 
quently it formed no part of the data on which the assessments of 
the Summary and Regular Settlements were fixed. ... „ , a . . 

However, when the Residency was first established, no better data 
than these accounts of the Sikh darbdr were procurable ; and, as it was 
absolutely necessary that the land revenue demand should be fixed 
for the current year, English officers were deputed all over the country 
to assess the revenue of each village separately. The Government 
demand was to be fixed in cash, and each village was invited to 
enter into an engagement for a period of three years. The assess- 
ments were to be based on the Sikh returns, on which a reduction 
of 20 per cent, was to be allowed. Of course if particular circum- 
stances seemed to require a large reduction, the English officers had 
the power to afford it. The term of this Settlement expired m 
the Shihpur district with the Sikh year Sambat 1907, corresponding 
with AD. 1850. Mr. Lewis Bowring, an officer who produced a very 
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Land and Land 
Revenue. 


Working of first 
Summary Settle- 
ment, cis-Jhelam. 


Revision of assess- 


Chapter V, B. favourable impression on the people of Shahpur, and whose name 
was constantly in their mouths for years after his connection with 
the district ceased, fixed the assessments of the Bhera and Sahiwal 
portions of the district. The Kalowal portion was assessed by Mr: 
Cocks, who, owing to press of work, had to fix his assessments at Lahore. 

The Government demand was paid in full for Sambats 1904 and 
1905 (a. d. 1848 and 1849). The collections were still made from 
individuals in kind, but they were paid during the former year into 
the Sikh, and during the latter year into the English treasury in 
cash. In 1850 a few balances accrued, but still, owing to the high 
price of grain, and to other causes which have been fully explained 
in other Settlement reports bearing on the same period, the zamin- 
ddrs were able to pay the greater part of the Government demand 
during that year, and also during the succeeding year. But towards 
the close of 1851, a great cry of distress arose throughout the district, 
and as the period of the Settlement made in Sambat 1904 had expired 
with the year Sambat 1907 (a.d. 1850), it ’was considered absolutely 
necessary that a revision of the demand should be at once effected. 

As Major Birch, the Deputy Commissioner at the time, had no 
ments ofUje^KalovAl assistant, and the necessity was pressing, Mr. E. Thornton, the 
Commissioner, determined to revise the demand for the Kalowal 
tahsil, where the distress was the greatest. He accordingly, in the 
course of his tour, went to the village of Mang in that tahsil, and 
reduced the Government demand from one lac to 75,000 rupees. 
This assessment was commenced and finished in three days, 
and was humanly speaking, the means of speedily restoring an almost 
ruined and deserted tract of country to a flourishing condition. 

"^xa aad's'h^ u’ he " Early in 1852, Mr. Ouseley was ordered to revise the Govem- 
xa an » iw» . men £ d eman( j i n the Sahiwal and Bhera tahsils. His instructions 
were to make the Settlement for the years 1851-52, or until such 
time when the Regular Settlement demand should be determined ; 
that as the year 1851 had expired, any increase in the Government 
demand was to be collected from 1852 only, whereas any remission 
that was considered necessary was to have retrospective effect. 
The Government demand throughout the district was by these 
operations reduced from Rs. 3,42,492 to Rs. 2,67,455 ; this demand 
was collected without difficulty until the Regular Settlement assess- 
ment was determined, and when that assessment was determined, 
it was found that so far from a reduction on the Summary Settle- 
ment demand being necessary, an increase on it could be taken. 

Besnlts of Summrry The results of the three Summary Settlements are shown in 
Settlement, ms- . 

Jnelam. 


-a 

i 

Tah.fi. 

Jams 

of let 
numma- 
ry nettle- 
meat. 

Jama 

of 2nd 
summa- 
ry settle- 
ment. 

Jama 

of 3rd 
summa- 
ry settle- 
ment 

De- 

crease. 

Bbkarks. 

1 

% 

3 

Bhera 
Sahiwal ... 
Kaiowal .. 

1,25,164 

1,18,350 

98,978 

1,14.941 

99,945 

75,6X7 

1,07,579 

96,138 

63,738 

17,585 

22,212 

35,240 

The revenue of the Khusbab and Faru- 
ka taluka t, transferred to ebabpar from 
the district* of Leiah and Jbang in the 
years 1853 and 18 >4, and added to the 
Sahiwal tahsil, have been eicluded, bo a a 
not to disturb the comparison. 


Total 

3,42,493 

2.90,503 

2,67,455 

75,037 
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Land and Land 
Revenue. 

The trans-Jhelam 
tracts during Sikh 
rule. 


Sikh Revenue ad- 
ministration, tran»* 
Jhelam. 


The Mitha Tiwana, Nurpur and Siin taluqds, as before explain- Chapter V, B. 
ed, finned part of the jdgir of Hari Singh, Nalua. After the death 
of tkis leader, the two former were transferred in farm to Malik 
Fatteh Khan, Tiwana, and were held bj him, with but few interrup- 
tions, till his death in 1848. At the same time, the S6n taluqd 
was Tor a year or two given in farm to Raja Gulab Singh, who 
at tKs time held the contract for the greater part of the district, 
and afterwards transferred in jdgir to Sardar Gurmukh Singh, 

Lamia. The Khabakki and Katha taluqds were for many years 
the jtgir of Hari Singh, Mazbi, from whom they passed to Maharaja 
Khamk Singh ; the former in 1822 and the latter in 1825. On 
Khaiak Singh’s elevation to the throne they were given to Sardar 
Shansher Singh, Sindhanwalia, as part of his jdgir, and so remained 
till aanexation. The taluqds of Ahmadabad and Nurpur Sethi 
wentthrough many hands ; among others, Raja Gulab Singh held 
the on tract of the former for ten years from 1833 to 1843, and 
from 1844 to 1846 it formed part of Raja Hira Singh’s jdgir, while 
the latter for nineteen years, viz., from 1818 to 1837, constituted 
the jtgir of Sirdar Ram Singh, Billf, a native of Bhagpur in the 
Manjia. 

The management in all cases was identical ; the jdgirddrs, 
bein' foreigners, seldom resided on the spot, hence everything was 
left t> the resident manager or lcardar, and as his tenure of office 
was often very precarious, he generally extorted as much from the 
zamndars as he could. The collections were made by that most 
iniquitous of systems, appraisement of the standing crop, or “ tip’ 
as it ised to be called, by which the heaviest share of the common 
burdei was nearly always made to fall on the shoulders least fitted 
to bea- it, because, forsooth, the owners were unable to bribe the 
kdrdar or his underlings into making a favourable estimate of the 
probaile outturn of their fields, as their richer brethren did. 

Bntai a far fairer mode of collection, was only resorted to in 
favom of individuals whom the kdrdar wished to humour, or in 
respect of lands of which some portion of the state or jagirdar s 
share of the produce had been temporarily alienated as a concession 
to the leading members of the agricultural community. 

’I he first Summary Settlement was made by Mr. L. Bowring, First Summary Ret- 
and, seing what insufficient and unreliable data he had to wor temeu^tra e- 
with,the rapidity with which the assessments had to be made, 
and low obviously it was the interest of the jagvrddrs, whose 
incone would be affected by the arrangements made, to mislead, 
it is Bther a matter of surprise that the first Settlements worked so 
well, ;han that considerable inequalities in the assessments were 
subsequently discovered. Other causes also combined to ren er 
revisnn necessary before long ; and this was accordingly affecte m 
1852 by Major C. Browne for the taluqds afterwards received from 
Jhelan ; and in the following year, by Mr. David Simpson 
those which then formed part of the Leiah district. Itoe 


for 
result 


of these revisions was a considerable reduction in the assessments 
of ths hill taluqds, but more especially in regard to the jama* of 
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Chapter V, B. the villages lying along the north of the Sun valley. The asess- 
, ~ , ment of the Mitha taluqd was also somewhat reduced, while that 

Revenue- of Nurpur was raised by nearly thirty per cent. 

Second Summary This second Summary Settlement worked tolerably well but 
Settlement, trans- still it was known that the assessment of the Salt Range vilages 
Jhelam. was somewhat oppressive, and from time to time relief was pven 
in the most glaring cases. This Settlement was ostensibly nade 
for two years only, but soon after this term had expired, the nuti- 
nies broke out ; and before the finances of the country had retover- 
ed themselves sufficiently to allow of measures entailing exsraor- 
dinary expenditure being undertaken, the Leiah district was broken 
up, which led to further delay, and thus it was that no steps were 
taken for sometime to place the assessment and the rights of 
property on a sound basis. It must not however be omitted from 
mention that Mr. Parsons in 1860 revised the Government donand 
in the Nfirpur taluqd ; the result was a slight reduction ; but a 
more important change was made in allowing the proprietary body 
in each village to engage separately for their own revenue, iistead 
of the plan which had been in force up to that time, by whiih the 
Tiwana Maliks had alone been responsible for the payments tf the 
whole taluqd. 

Regular ^Settlement, In 1854 Regular Settlement operations were commenced h the 
•> - 1866 . Shahpur district as then constituted (see page 24, Chapte- II.) 

under Mr. Richard Temple, who was presently succeeded ly Mr. 
Gore Ouseley. By 1860 Mr. Ouseley had completed the assess- 
ment of the Bhera, Kalowal and Sahiwal tahszls ; and hi was 
presently succeeded by Colonel (then Capt.) Davies, who asessed 
the tracts received from Leiah and Jhelam (page 25) and completed 
the whole Settlement in 1866. 

Boils and revenue The popular opinion divided the whole land of the astrict 
rates, cis-Jhelam. ^ regarded its agricultural capabilities, into three great dasses, 
viz., hitdr or the low lands liable to the inundation of the ivers ; 
utdr, or the high land in the bar jungle, where the water was from 
60 to 90 feet from the surface ; and nakka, or that strip o’ land 
situated between the very low and the very high land. Soagain 
in separate villages, the lands were classed as either saildbc land, 
subject to the inundations of the river, chdhi land, that dependent 
on wells for its irrigation, and bdrdni, or land on which the crop 
was dependent on the fall of rain. The lands were entered n the 
assessment papers only under the heads of sailabd, chdhi and Urani. 
The chdhi was divided into two classes — chdhi sailabd i.e. land 
irrigated by wells, but also having the advantage of being sibject 
to inundation from the river ; and chdhi khalis, or land irrgated 
only from wells. The tabular statement at the top of the nexi page 
shows the revenue rates adopted by Mr. Ouseley : — 

In the bar Re. 1 was charged on chdhi land, and Re. 1 for 
every 20 acres of grazing land 

Results of Regular The second table on the next page shows figures for the nsults 
Kett Jhelam' ^ Regal 31, Settlement cis-Jhelam, in continuation o' the 

0 . information contained in the tabular statement on page 86. 
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c 

8ailab. 

lahi 

Kbahs. 

Ssilab. 

Baranf 

2 8 

-{ 

1 12 

1 10 
to 

1 12 

1 12 

} - 

C 8 


1 0 


0 8 

2 4 

1 12 

1 12 

... 

2 0 

-1 

1 8 

1 10 
to 

1 12 

1 4 

... 

0 8 


1 0 


0 8 

2 4 

t 12 

1 8 


2 0 

1 8 

1 4 


... 

1 12 

... 

0 8 


Same of Tahsfl. 


Name of Circle. 


Bhera 


Sahiwal (now Bhahpnr) 

i 

I 

L 


Kalowal 


•••{ 


Hithar 

Nakka 

Utar 

Hither 

Nakka 

Utar 

HitJiar 

Nakka 


t 1 st class 
( 2nd „ 


( 1st class 
* (. 2nd ,, 


No 

Tahsil. 

Jama of 
Summary 
Settle- 
ment. 

Jama of 
Regular 
Settle, 
meat. 

<0 

s 

§ 

a 

~ . 

Decrease. 

*0 {nun. 

1 

Bhftra 

1,07,679 

1.04,668 


2,921 

Balancing these fast two columns 

2 

Hhahpur 

90,138 

1,02,120 

6,682 

... 

gives an increase of l-’s 3,386. The 

3 

Kalowal 

63,738 

64,363 

625 

— 

increase was caused chiefly by the 
formation of estates, the decrease 


Total 

2,67,465 

2,71,141 

6,307 

2,921 

was due to reduction of jama in 
existing villages. 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Soils and revenue 
rates, cis-Jhelam. 


Results of Regular 
Settlement, cis- 
Jhelam. 


Col. Davies divided the trans-Jhelam portion of the district Soi,s and revenue 
into the hill mohar, dandd, thal, and river circles, the last con- rates ’ traaa ' J1,elam ' 
sisting of only two or three river villages which had not been 
assessed by Mr. Ouseley. The following table shows the revenue 
rates he adopted. The soils have already been described in Chapter 
IV, pages 58 — 61. The classes represent the classification of 
villages made by him according to their quality : — 


Assessment Circlet 

Description of Soils. . 

1st 

class. 

2nd 

class 

3rd 

class. 

4th 

class. 





Ks. A. 

Rs. A. 

Ks. A. 

Bs A. 
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Hail 

... 

... 

2 0 

1 8 

1 4 

1 0 

Hill circle ...< 

Maira ... 

... 


1 8 

1 4 

1 0 

0 IS 
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Rakkar 

... 

... 

0 12 

0 10 

0 8 

0 8 

( 




1 8 

1 0 

0 14 

0 0 
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Karhidar ... 


... 

1 0 

0 12 

f o in 

0 0 

( 

Bondi ... 

... 

... 

0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

0 0 

r 




i . 

1 4 

0 0 

0 0 

Dan da circle ... < 

Karhidar ... 

1 


1 0 

0 8 

1 14 

0 8 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
n 0 

( 

Thai 

— 

... 

0 0 

0 6 

0 0 

0 0 

Th»l circle 

No distinctions of soil or class 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

4 0 

( 

Cbahi Sulab 


J 

2 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

River circle 

SailAb 

... 

- 

1 8 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

Barani ... 


- 

1 0 

Ifomi- 

0 0 

0 0 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenue. 

Basis of the assess 
ment. 


In the thal a rate of Re. 1 was Imposed upon every 50 acres 
of pasture. 

Having estimated the gross produce of each kind of soil, CoL 
Davies thus describes the subsequent steps by which he arrived 
at his assessment : — 


Besnlts of Rojrnlar 
Settlement, tians- 
Jhelam. 


“ The rate at which the produce was converted into money was the 
average of the rates which had prevailed during the last five years, (reliable 
data for a longer period not being forthcoming) ; but as, owing to ' the fact 
that the famine year had fallen within that period, the result was pro- 
bably somewhat too high, I reduced it by a fourth ; for instance, if the aver- 
age price of wheat during the past five years was 40 seers, I adopted 50 seers 
as the rate for converting the produce of wheat-fields into money, and 
so on for each kind of produce. Having got the value of the whole produce 
by this means, I took from it the proprietor’s share of the produce according 
to the rate of batai prevailing in the village (generally half), and after de- 
ducting from this half the chaukidar's pay, road and school funds, and ten 
per cent, for mirdsi’s dues and other customary payments, I took from the 
balance or net produce one-third as the Government demand. According to 
the general rule I |hould have taken half, but in demanding the smaller 
proportion, reference was had to the fact that throughout the area under- 
going assessment, the harvests were entirely dependent on rain. My object 
was to make liberal* allowance for everything.” 

The general fiscal results of 
the revision of this portion of 
the assessment will be seen from 
the table given in the margin. 

Reduction was nominal, ex- 
cept in the Hill circle, where as 
the statement before explained, 
the Summary Settlement jamas 
pressed very heavily in places, 
and the general character of the 
assessment in the Sun valley was 
decidedly oppressive ; on the other hand the assessment in the thal 
and dandd circles was a good deal raised. At first sight it would 
appear that there had been a considerable reduction in the tirni of 



Fiscal results of the 
Regular Settlement. 


General rule for 
distribn tion of 
revenue. 


the thal ; but in reality the tax was raised, for thirty rakhs 
containing an area of 220,000 acres, had been marked off. 

— — — — — The figures in the margin show 

j- i i the general fiscal results of the 

t * I I „• Regular Settlement, following the 

°' II *g I I divisions of the district as finally 

|® | | adjusted. 

— The tenures being as a rule bh«- 

l Bberi ... it9,87e 123,889 ... 6,190 ydchdra, the jamas are distributed 

s Kboshib... 149,143 141,906 .. 7,231 primarily upon holdings, regard 

ToLi ... ' 388,537 376 ^ 12 1?oi 13,427 being had, wherever such distinc- 

tions exist, to the various qualities 

? *>?■■ ^ 7 flu * e8 ot ; th ? 

at about 3 per cent, on the Summary Settle- hithar the distribution IS OH land 

mentiawa ; but this does not take mto account i • , • j , - , •/ /t\ 1 

the income from rukh* (about Us 23,000) which SUbj6Ct tO lHUGClcLtlOH and 

wer * cr ““ d duri ” 8 •“* that artificially irrigated (chain). 

• i n '- i ' ■ In the nakia on irrigated, and 


Bberi ... 
Shahpur ... 
Kbushab... 


Note. — The real decrease, aftar deducting the 
increase of Ra. 1,702, is Ks. 11,725 which falls 
at about 3 per cent, on the Nummary Settle- 
ment jama ; but this does not take mto account 
the income from rakkt (About Ws 23,000) which 
for the first time were created during this 
Settlement 
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■unirrigated (bdrdni). In the hills on hail, maird and rakkar, &c. In Chapter V, B. 
zemmdari and purely pattiddri villages, the revenue is of course paid _ — ~ 

in accordance with ancestral shares, but as explained before, the La ^^L^ and 
number of estates held on these tenures is very small. While, how- 
ever, the general rule is as stated above, in some parts of the district 
peculiar modes of paying the revenue exist ; these will now be de- 
scribed, and the causes that have led to their adoption. 

Past custom has had a large share in determining the mode of The rale in the hdr 
distributing the burden of taxation. In the bar during the Sikh of i,her * tahsil. 
rule a house tax* of two rupees used to be collected from all the resi- 
dents of the village, proprietors and non -proprietors, independent of 
the tirni on cattle ; and this custom has been kept up ever since, so 
that, of the jama, a portion which falls at about the old rate is charged 
on houses, another and larger share on cattle, and the remainder is 
distributed rateably over the irrigated and unirrigated cultivated area, 
as recorded in the Settlement papers. The two first sums are subject 
to annual bach, the last is fixed for the currency of the Settlement 
■The above rule, however, only obtains in the Bhera tahsil. The dis- * 

tribution in the bar villages of the Shahpur tahsil is chiefly on wells, ado P^ e ? in 

such having been the practice during the Sikh times in the Faruka pur ar ' 

and Deraj ara taluqds, to which these estates mainly belong. Here, 
and elsewhere, wherever the primary distribution is on wells, pay- 
ments arc made according to shares in the wells. 

In the thal the revenue is distributed partly on land, and the In the that. 
remainder on cattle. The former, as in the bar, is a fixed sum dis- 
tributed on recorded cultivation, irrigated and unirrigated, by far 
the greater part being of the latter class, which pays at an uniform rate 
of four annas an acre, the sum at which it was actually assessed. 

The quota charged on cattle, here also, is liable to re-allotment an- 
nually, camels for this purpose being rated at sixteen annas, buf- 
faloes eight annas, cows four annas, and sheep and goats each one 
anna. 

In the tract called the danda, the mode of payment is, in the * n tho 
main, the same ; but there is this peculiarity in the distribution of the 
quota charged on land, that the whole area included in separate 
holdings bears a share of the burden, the uncultivated portion being 
assessed at from a fourth to an eighth of the rate payable on the 
area actually under cultivation. The reason for this is that the site 
of cultivation is periodically changed, so as to allow long intervals 
of rest to the abandoned land. This arrangement further obviates 
the necessity of re-measurement and re distribution of assessment, 
should great changes take place hereafter, relatively, in the extent 
of land cultivated by the several members of the village communities. 

The absence of some such compensating element was much felt du- 
ring the currency of the Summary Settlement, and in some villages 
■led to serious inconvenienca 

In the muhdr, the whole of the burden falls on land. In the in the muhdr. 
best villages, which enjoy the monopoly of the drainage from the 
Salt Range, and in which the distinctions in quality of soils are very 
strongly marked, the distribution is by soils In the remainder, 

* Called buha, winch is the Punj4bi tat “ door.” 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 


The rule in the 
Kange. 


Current Settlement. 


where the same differences do not exist, the revenue is divided uni- 
formly over the area under tillage as measured at Settlement. At 
first it would appear as if this were scarcely fair to the owners of 
the inferior rarhiddr land, but enquiry has shown, that where this 
rule of distribution has been adopted, the difference in quality of 
the inferior land has been made good to these, by the possession of 
waste land in larger quantities than that attached to the superior 
ndldddr land ; and, be it remembered, the waste land here is not 
charged with any portion of the revenue. 

Salt Throughout the Salt Range, the revenue is distributed by soils, 
and so great is the difference in the productive powers of land in 
the best villages, that the zaminddrs have for this purpose carried 
the distinction of soils so far as to sub-divide the hail and maira 
lands each into two classes: In only a few of the very inferior estates 
has an uniform rate been adopted. 

The settlement now current is sanctioned for a term of fifteen 
years from 1st April 1866. The result of the settlement was to 
assess the fixed land revenue of the district at the amount of 
Rs. 3,76,512, being a decrease of Rs. 1,17,525 or three per cent, 
on the preceding demand. The rates used for the purposes of 
assessment have been shown at page 89. 

The incidence of the fixed demand per acre as it stood in 1878- 
79 was Rs. 0-12-8 on cultivated, Rs. 0-2-8 on culturable, and Rs, 0-2-3 
on total area. The areas upon which the revenue is collected are 
shown in Table No. XIV, while Table No. XXIX shows the actual re- 
venue for the last 14 years. The statistics given in the following tables 
throw some light upon the working of the settlement : — Table No. 
XXXI. — Balances, remissions, and takdvi advances. Table No. 
XXXII. — -Sales and mortgages of land. Table Nos. XXXIII and 
XXXIIIA. — Registration. 

The revenue is paid in four instalments after the gathering in 
of the two harvests, that is, in the months of June and July for the 
spring, and December and February for the autumn harvest. The 
only exception is in the hills, where, owing to the rabi crops ripen- 
ing a month later than in the plains, special sanction has been ob- 
tained to postpone the collections on account of this harvest till the 
15th July and 15th August. The proportions, however, in which 
payments are made during the year vary to suit the circumstances, 
of each natural division. In the thal and bar, where the major 
part of the revenue is contributed by the owners of the cattle, 
collections are made in four equal instalments ; in the Salt Range 
hithdr and nakka, where the rabi is the principal crop, the division 
is three and two-fifths, respectively for the spring and autumn har- 
vest ; lastly, in the muhdr and dandd the reverse of this is the rule. 

The following are the cesses levied in adition to the land reve- 
nue demand : — Local rate cess, Rs. 8-5-4 per cent, road cess and educa- 
tion cess, one per cent. each. The rates are uniform throughout the 
district. 

Assignments of land Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
revenue. and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, the 
amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the number 


Eevenue instal- 
' menta. 
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of assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood in 1881-82. The Chapter V B. 

amount alienated at the Regular Settlement was Rs. 46,366, or ’ 

rather more than twelve per cent, on the total revenue. Of this La ^ and Land 
nearly Rs. 12,000 were rewards granted for life on account of service fc»ertus. 
rendered during the Mutiny, many of which have since lapsed. The Arguments of land 
table at pages 94-5 gives details of the assignments as they stood in ' 

1866. With reference to the question of indins to leading men. Col. 

Davies writes as follows : — 

“ The enquiries into maji cases were not conducted in a very liberal spirit, 
and the general result therefore was that about two-thirds of the claims were 
rejected. Unfortunately, these included many cases technically known a 3 
ivdmst, and the zamindan , perceiving that the policy of the Government was 
adverse to the recognition of such claims, from that time ceased to urge them, 
at least on paper. One general principle appears to have guided the decision 
in this class of cases viz., that the receipt of lambardari allowance was com- 
pensation in full for all claims of this nature, thus reducing the great and 
small all alike to one level. This was an undoubted mistake, and no attempt 
was made to remedy it till quite lately ; for Mr. Ouseley, as would appear from 
his writings, was averse to the restoration of these grants, or rather was 
doubtful of our ability thereby to create a class that should be of real as- 
sistance in the administration. Not sharing these doubts myself, and strongly 
impressed with the impolicy, if not positive injustice, of debarring the leading 
zamindart of this district from sharing in the benefits conferred on their 
compeers in the surrounding districts, I brought the matter to the notice of 
the proper authorities, and obtained the sanction of Government to send up 
proposals to rectify the initial error. In accordance therewith, carefully 
considered recommendations have been submitted for the restoration of in amt 
varying in amount from fifty to two hundred and fifty rupees per annum, 
to fifty-five of the principal land-holders and men of influence in the district. 

The amount of revenue proposed to be alienated in this manner is not five 
thousand rupees, or somewhat less than one and a half per cent, of the an- 
nual income from land; a small investment that I venture to predict will yield 
large returns.” 

Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government Government lands, 
estates ; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired forests, lie, 
by Government for public purposes. The forests have already been 
noticed at pages 68 — 71. 

The apparent loss of revenue resulting from the operations of The Hr and that. 
the Regular Settlement was more than counterbalanced by the in- 
come derived from the Government rakhs, or preserves, which were 
separately demarcated and appropriated by the Settlement Officers. 

Prior to annexation no recognized village boundaries existed in the 
bar and thal jungles. Throughout this expanse, villages inhabited 
by various Muhammadan tribes, whose chief wealth consisted in 
cattle, were to be found very often at distances of 10 to 12 miles 
apart. Owing partly to the scarcity of well water, and to the dearth 
of rain which is a characteristic of the Shahpur climate, and to the 
presence of trees and shrubs on which camels feed, and to there 
being during some months of the year ( if the fall of rain has been 
at all favourable) an abundance of grass, — the people carried on 
very little agriculture, but kept up large flocks and herds. 
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Mafia of the Shahpur district as they stood in 1866 . 
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Chapter V, B. As the villages were few and far apart, disputes about grazing 
— - ground were of rare occurrence. There was land enough for all. 

^&Teme * But sometimes a dispute took place about the right of watering 
, cattle at a certain pond or natural tank. Two villages situated a 
rightto*nse 1 of ' rfater dozen miles apart, would perhaps in a season of drought, both assert 
more common than a claim to water their cattle at a tank equidistan t between their 
claims to possession villages. In the endeavour to enforce their fancied rights, a fight 
of land. would ensue, and the victors would probably build a few grass huts 
for themselves and their cattle, in which they would reside for a 
couple of months and then desert the place for some better locality. 
The defeated party of one year often turned the tables on their ad- 
versaries in the year after, and took possession of the disputed 
water. Might was right, and beyond actual possession, there was no 
test by which to judge as to what lands ought to be considered as 
within the boundaries of any particular village. 

Clever expedients When Regular Settlement operations commenced, the country 
resorted to by the having been annexed some five years, and the people having had 
P lar»e t0 adn m suc *' preparatory instruction as two summary settlements could afford, 
'"grounds!"” the zamtndars, knowing our respect for prescriptive rights, deter- 
mined to divide the jungle among themselves. They accordingly es- 
tablished little out-posts, with a few men and a few head of cattle in 
each of them, at distances of several miles round the parent village, 
and proposed to encircle them all in one ring-fence which was to re- 
present their village boundary. Had this arrangement been permit- 
ted, the result would have been, that the whole jungle, which may 
hereafter become valuable property to the State, would have been 
appropriated by a few thousand cattle grazers, whose annual contri- 
bution of revenue does not in the aggregate exceed 35,000 rupees.* 1 
To show how preposterous were some of the claims raised, Mr. Ouseley 
mentions that the present area of Mauzah Lak, after converting large 
tracts originally included by the villagers in their boundary into 
Government rakhs, still exceeds 4,000 acres. 

™ . Before the commencement of our rule, owing to the lawlessness 

aiion. " °f the times, however far parties took their cattle from the villages 
during the day, they brought them back to the protection of 
village for the night. After annexation people became bolder. 
Small parties of men who would formerly have been afraid to have 
separated themselves so far from the main village, during the 
next few years, sunk a kacha well, and built a hut or two, at some 
spot favourable for pasturage, five or ten miles from their village. 
More than this, as the people began to learn the weight which is at- 
tached by us to possession, they took to ploughing up and sowing 
small patches of ground not equal in size to a quarter of an acre, at 
distances of from three to ten miles from their villages, the object be- 
ing to try and make good their title to all the intermediate grazing 
land between these patches and their village sites. Thus Mr. Ouseley 
writes ( 1859) ; “ Last year, when at Mitha Tiwana, I had to visit a 
spot which was the subject of dispute between the zam/nd-drs of 
Mitha and Ukhli Mohla. I found that the disputed boundary was 
nearly ten miles from one village and seven miles from the other. 


* The actual earn is Us. 33,472. 
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The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert, and be- 
fore X left the spot the zamindars of Roda in the Leiah district came 
up, and declared that the land which I had been looking at belonged to 
their village, which was six or seven miles away. During mj ride I was 
taken by one party or other, to see the marks of their possession, 
which were little patches of ground of the size of a quarter of an 
acre or so, scattered over distances of a mile or more from each other, 
in which somebody had sown a few seeds of bdjra which had never 
ripened owing to want of rain. The existence of these spots appeared 
to be only known to a few men on either side ; and from the recrimina- 
tions which used to follow on their being brought to notice, I believe 
they were ploughed up and the seed cast in secretly at night, and then 
neglected altogether, as the object was not to attract the attention of 
the opposite party to the progress that was being made in securing 
ground, until the settlement ahillcars should commence oper- 
ations.” , 

After much deliberation it was arranged that the demarcation The principle for 
oi boundaries in the bar, should be carried out on the same prin- defining boundaries 
ciple as had been adopted in Giijranwala. The villages were called on d 12 ter mined oa> 
to state how many head of cattle they possessed, and they were allow- 
ed an area of waste land calculated upon the number of their cattle, 
at four acres a head in the bar and ten acres in the thal, five sheep 
or goats being counted as equal to an ox. In the Mitha Tiwana thal 
Mr. Ouseley marked out boundaries arbitrarily, without reference to 
the numbers of cattle, or rather, to any exact scale based upon that 
number. The quantity of land that each village was entitled to be- 
ing once settled, every effort was made to draw out boundaries with 
a due regard to existing possession, and where possession did not ex- 
ist to prevent it, the village area was made of as compact a shape as 
was feasible. But so averse were the villagers to this arrangement, 
that they threw every obstacle in the way of the persons employed 
for the demarcation of their boundaries. The area remaining after 
this demarcation was constituted Government rakhs. 

It might have been supposed that the plan adopted would have 
led the people to exaggerate their possessions, in order to obtain 
large pasture grounds, but such was not the case. The people of 
this country are everywhere suspicious, and here they seem to 
have thought that a trap was being laid to extract from them the 
real numbers of their cattle, in order that the information might be 
afterwards made use of to raise the assessment ; they therefore if 
anything, returned the number of cattle as too small. But the 
arithmetical standard was liberal in itself and was not too strictly 
applied, every care being taken that the area allotted to each village 
should be more than amply sufficient for its greatest possible re- 
quirements. 

The present system of trinni, by which grazing dues are realised Grazing dues in 
from animals pasturing in Government rakhs, is as follows : — Government rai/u. 

Most of the rakhs used for grazing purposes are leased out every 
year, and the contractors make their own arrangements for collec- 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Grazing dues in 
Government rakhs. 


tion of timi according to the sanctioned scale of rates specified in 
their leases which is : — 

For Camels ... ... 1 Re. per head. 

„ Buffaloes ... ... 12 Annas do. 

„ Cows and Bullocks ... 8 „ do. 

„ Sheep and goats... ... 1 Anna do. 

The system in force regarding timi in those few rakhs which 
are managed directly and not leased out is as follows : — All cattle of 
zamindars and others, who are desirous of grazing their animals in 
Government lands, are enumerated and entered in a register by the 
patwdri of the circle and then allowed to enter upon the rakh. The 
patwdri grants a “ permit” or parcha to the owner of the cattle 
which insures their admission to the rakh. The rate of timi in the 
rakhs under direct management is the same as for those on lease. 
The income derived by the Government from these rakhs for the 
past five years is as follows : — 


1878- 79 ... Rs. 34,129 I 1880-81 ... Rs. 75,586 

1879- 80 35,481 | 1881-82 ... „ 33,441 

1882-83 ... Rs. 32,269 

Government canals. There are now altogether six canals in the Shahpur district be- 
longing to Government. The areas irrigated by them have already 
been given in Chapter I, page 9. The present state of these canals 
will be best shown by a short description of each. 

Station Canal. The Station Canal takes out of the main stream of the 

river Jhelam near a village called Dudhi, about 16 miles to the 
north-west from Shahpur. The average width of the canal bed for 
some distance from the head is 23 feet, and the longitude slope 1 in 
5,700 ; so that the discharge with four feet of water is 165 cubic 
feet per second. About a mile from the river the canal joins the 
district road near Jhaurian village, and running parallel at a distance 
of 20 or 30 feet, crosses the former some distance further on. From 
here the canal keeps close to the line of road through high and 
low ground till it reaches Shahpur. About five miles from the 
station a small branch eight feet wide and two feet deep takes off 
to feed the new Sahiwal or Station Extension Canal. Below this 
point the canal narrows down to a 10-feet bed, and ends altogether 
at the station of Shahpur. The primary object of this canal 
appears to have been to water the trees along the district road and 
in the station, and to irrigate the station itself. Its total length 
is about 17 miles, and as the land passed through is high, water for 
irrigation on the way can usually only be taken off by damming up 
the canal. This of course prevents proper distribution of the water, 
and causes a large deposit of silt whenever the hands are made. 
The silt clearance of this as of all the other canals is done by guess. 


Station Canal Ex- 
tension or New 
Sahiwal Canal. 


Some lengths in different parts of the canal too are cleared out year- 
ly, whereas others are left for two or even three years without clear- 
ance. The rate for flow irrigation is Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, and is the 
same for all crops. For Persian-wheels ( ihallars ) the charge is 
Rs. 16 for the season, and they irrigate about thirty acres. As 
before noted the canal is classed as Imperial. 

The main head of this canal is in the river about two miles below 
the head of the Station Canal. Its bed was 4 75 feet above the level of 
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the water of the Jhelam in December 1883 ; but a considerable part of Chapter V, B. 
this, probably two or three feet, is silt, which is cleared out before 7 _ 

the river rises. The channel is 14 feet wide, longitudinal slope 1 Bevenue.* 11 

in 4,500, and depth of water 2\5, with a full supply giving a dis- 
charge of 48‘39 cubic feet per second. The position of the head is sion'or NewTsiMwai 
very favourable at present, but the canal itself is liable to be breach- Canal, 
ed by a drainage or spill from the river, which crosses it about two 
miles down. About three miles down, the channel joins and runs 
alongside a native canal (Sarfaraz Khan’s) for three or four miles, 
the distance between the two varying from 10 feet to 200 feet, and 
the land cut off being of course wasted. Although no irrigation 
takes place from this canal till within a few miles of Shahpur, it 
runs through cultivated land the whole distance. Near the village 
of Kot Bhai Khan, the drainage from a low-lying plot of ground 
sometimes flooded by a breach in the Station Canal is taken in, 
and after being joined by the feeder from the latter, the canal bed 
widens to an average of 16 or 18 feet. The width, however, is very 
irregular. Here the .bed slope is 1 in 4,700 ; so that with 18 feet 
bed and 25 feet of water in the channel, the discharge would be 
6218 cubic feet per second. Three years ago this canal was dug 
right up to the town of Sahiwal, but the supply being insufficient, 
the water has only reached half way from Shahpur to that place 
up to the present, the last ten miles of the canal having been left 
dry each year. This fact is due to want of proper arrangements 
for distribution and also partly to bad alignment. The canal keeps 
close to the road, which runs nearly straight from Shahpur to Sahi- 
wal, only at one point curving to avoid a hill. This canal is also 
Imperial, and the water rates are the same as on the Station Canal. 

It is 40 miles long. 

The Sahiwal Canal takes out of the Main River about Old S£'iiw.-U Canal, 
seven miles above the town of Sahiwal. The position of the 
head at present is an extremely favourable one, being protected from 
scour or liability to silt. There is much less silt met with in and 
on the banks of this canal than in any of the other Government 
canals in the district. The capacity of the canal at its head is 38 
cubic feet per second ; bed width being 12 feet long, slope 1 in 5,000, 
and depth of water in full supply 2 '5 feet, Down to Sahiwal the 
canal is everywhere in cutting of a uniform depth of five to six feet, 
and although it has been running for 15 years, there is, except at the 
head, very little trace of silt on the banks. The irrigation for a 
considerable distance is nearly all carried on by the aid of Per- 
sian- wheels (jhallars ) ; towards and beyond Sahiwal, however, the 
water flows on to the land through water-courses. The canal 
bifurcates at the Sahiwal and Girot Road about three miles from 
the former place, the smaller branch crossing the road and the 
other turning parallel to it crossing near the town. At Sahiwal the 
canal appears to form a receptacle for the drainage of the town and 
of the country to the north-west, It then runs south for about 12 
miles, and eventually, if there is water enough rejoins the nyer. 

The water rates in force are Rs. 1-8 per acre tor flow irrigation 
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Chapter V, B. and Rs. 8 per annum for each jhallar. The income, area irrigated, 
T anH and Land ^ c •> ' s deluded with that of the Station Canal. The canal is 17 
Revenue- miles long. 

Macnabb’s Cannl This canal was formerly a small cut made in a natural 

depression of the country where the river occasionally overflowed. 
After being neglected for some years, it was made over by Captain 
Johnstone, Deputy Commissioner, to Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
of Shahpur, who cleared it ; but as he subsequently allowed it 
to silt up, it was in 1877-78 taken in hand by Colonel Corbyn who 
enlarged and improved it. This canal takes out of the main river 
about three miles from Shahpur, and is altogether 14 miles long, 
the last five miles of which is only a drainage line, and has never 
been properly excavated. Its alignment appears to be the worst 
possible for an irrigation canal. It can in most places only irrigate 
the land immediately adjoining its banks by overflowing them and 
everything else in the neighbourhood. This appears to be the only 
way in which most of the villages benefit by the canal at all. Tak- 
ing the depth of Water at the head of this canal in full supply as 
2‘5 feet, the discharge would be 35 cubic feet per second, irrigating 
200 acres in 1879-80. The bed width is 12 feet and longitudinal 
slope 1 in 6,000. 

„ , _ This canal takes out of a secondary branch on the right 

r sMlTcanal. U " hank of the river, just within the borders of the Jhelam district. 

The large branch from which that in which the head is situated 
takes off, used formerly to keep open and running all the year 
round. Lately, however, it has to a great extent silted up, and 
a channel through two to two-and-a-half miles of the river bed 
has to be cut every year in order to get a supply of water down - 
to the canal head. A band, moreover, to force the water into the 
channel, has been made completely across the river branch, and this, 
although temporarily augmenting the supply, tends eventually to 
cause its total stoppage. The bed was excavated 24 feet wide ; it is 
now 36 feet. The bed width varies very much in the first two miles, 
but taking it at the original amount, namely 24 feet, the longitudi- 
nal slope 1 in 3,200 and the depth of water three feet, the capacity 
is 141 cubic feet per second. (The longitudinal slope is that of the 
first two miles.) As in the new Sahiwal Canal, only a little more 
than half the whole length works at all. Down to the village of Rajar, 
twelve miles from the head, the water runs freely and floods the 
country ; the land to which the canal has been dug is higher than 
the water in the river at the canal head, and drainage water is said 

to have been conveyed from the tail 
upwards. The canal was made by Cap- 
tain Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner, in 
1876, and has been in operation since 
1877-78. The cost is said to have been 
about Rs. 18,000. The table in the 
margin gives the area irrigated, &c., 
for each year since the opening. 
The water rate is Re. 1 per acre and 
the length of the canal 20 miles. 
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The Raniwah Canal has also the disadvantage of taking out 
of a branch of the river and not out of the main stream. The 
river has since cut into this branch, and the second or lower head 
of the Raniwah is now in the main stream of the river. This branch 
leaves the main channel just below a village called Chak Nizam, some 
four or five miles above Miani. At Chak Nizam the Jhelam channel 
is narrow and very well defined with high banks, which the villagers 
say have been undisturbed for many years. The earth composing 
them is much firmer than that usually found, and the river is said 
to show no tendency to do damage at this point when in flood. 
About five hundred feet down stream, where the head of the river 
branch is situated, the main channel suddenly widens, and there is 
therefore a great tendency for silt to be deposited in its entrance. 
When the river is very high a good supply will undoubtedly pass 
in, but the amount of silt in the mouth will render its duration very 
limited. The head of the Miani branch of the Raniwah is about 
three miles down stream, and that of the Main Canal two miles 
further on. The respective capacities of the two branches down 
to their junction three miles above Bhera are as follows: — 

Miani Branch . — Bed 20 feet ; longitudinal slope 1 in 4,500 ; 
depth of water three feet, discharge 98 cubic feet per second. 

Main Branch . — Bed 32 feet ; slopes and depth of water as 
above ; discharge 162 cubic feet. 

The channel runs along the line of the old Raniwah and below 
the junction of the two branches everywhere commands the coun- 
try on each side of it. Below the junction the channel widens out 
at once to a 40-feet bed, giving, with a depth of three feet, a dis- 
charge of 205 cubic feet per second. On the whole, this canal is 
very efficient, and there is only a prospective difficulty about keep- 
ing its head well open. 

The rates for flow irrigation are Re. 1-8 for grass and 
Rs. 2-8 for all other crops. Jhattars 
are charged Rs. 16 each per annum. 
The area irrigated, amount of water 
rates, and cost of maintenance for the 
last eight years are given in the 
margin. The original cost of the 
canal was 21,500, so that the net 
average gain per annum for the last 
five years is 3507 per cent., even 
although the average rate per acre 
has in the meantime decreased. The 
length of the canal is 23 j miles. 



Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenue. 

RanhvAh Canal. 


The Shahpur canals may be divided into two kinds: (1) those General Remarks 
which work well at present ; and (2) those which do not. Among 
the former are, the Station, Sahiwal, and Raniwah Canals. The 
latter are, the new Sahiwal, the Macnabb, and the Corbynwah or 
Khushab Canal. The Raniwah Canal alone among the first three 
appears likely to decrease in efficiency. The river branch from 
which it rises is gradually silting up, so that the cost of maintaining 
the head open will probably increase. 
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Cliapter V, B. The reasons for the partial failure of the last three are various. 

Land and Land Station Canal Extension or new Sahiwal Canal gets an insufficient 

Revenue. supply, and also appears to have too little slope of bed. The dimen- 
, sions of the channel also are not properly proportioned to the supply 
enera emar s. ^ var i ous points. The Macnabb Canal has little command of the 
land through which it passes, so that irrigation from it can only take 
place where it is least wanted. Half the Corbyn Canal alignment is 
evidently wrong. Its head is also in a very unfortunate position. 
In the channels themselves the chief defects are : (1) being dug 
with vertical sides ; (2) throwing the spoil as close to the edge 
as it will lie ; (3) line of masonry works being different to line 
of canal ; (4) The silt is heaped on to the original spoil, and thus half 
the silt is yearly deposited from the sides of the channel and only half 
brought in by the water. 

Financial adminis- The financial result of the working of these canals justifies 
tration. their efficient maintenance, and the opportunity of utilizing profitably 
the summer supply of water in the Jhelam renders their extension 
advisable. It will, however, be seen that the land near the river is 
far too much cut up by canals already, and therefore any new 
scheme, if not entirely an independent one, should at least aim at 
opening up a new tract to irrigation. The establishment employed 
on each canal is given in the following list : — 


Station Canal and Aem Extension. 

2 Jamadars (a) Rs. 10 and Rs. 8 per month. 

4 Chaprasis <a> Re. 5 „ 

Sdhimal Canal. 

1 Jam&REr @ Rs. 8 „ 

2 Chapr&sis „ „ 5 

Macnabb Canal. 

2 Chaprasis @ Rs. 5 „ 

Thus the total establishment at present employed on 
canals is as follows : — 


l 

4 


Corbyn Canal. 
1 Jamadar @ Rs. 15 
4 Chaprasis „ 5 

Ranircdh Canal. 
1 Mnnshi @ Rs. 20 
Jamadar „ 15 

Chaprasis „ 5 


per month. 


these 


1 

Overseer ... ... 

<© Rs. 50 

per mensem 

1 

Do. 

„ 20 

a 

1 

DArogah 

„ 30 

it 

1 

Muharir 

„ 20 

it 

1 

Do. 

„ 15 

a 

1 

Jamadar 

„ 15 

a 

1 

Do 

„ 10 

ii 

21 

Chaprasis <® Rs. 5 per mensem 

„ 105 

ti 


Total Rs. 

... 265 per mensem. 


The canals are worked by the tahsUddrs through a ddrogah and 
patrols. The clearance is carried out under the directions of the 
tahstl officials by petty contract or task work, supervised by the canal 
patrols and jamadars. 

The canals work from about the middle of April to the end 
of August. The irrigation from the Government (sarkdn) canals 
is measured by the village patwdris under orders of the tahsilddrs 
and the rate of irrigation is different on various canals as follows : — 

The Station Canal and New Sahiwal Canal. 

The rate for flow irrigation is Rs. 2-8 per acre for all crops. For 
each Persian- wheel (jhalldr ) the charge is Rs. 16 for the season, and 
it irrigates about 30 acres. 
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Old Sahlwdl Canal. 

For flow irrigation ... ... Re. 18 0 per acre. 

For each jhallar ... ... „ 8 0 0 for the season. 

Macnabb' 8 Canal. 

For flow irrigation ... ... Re. 18 0 per acre. 

For each jhallar ... ... „ 8 0 0 for the season. 

Corbynirah or Kkushdb Canal. 

The water rate is Re. 1 per acre. 

Rdniwah . 

For flow irrigation ... ... Rs. 18 0 for grass. 

Do. ... ... ,, 2 8 0 for all other crops. 

For each jhallar ... ... „ 16 0 0 each for the season. 

The following figures show the working of the canals for the past 
six years. The total cost of construction may be stated approximately 
as Es. 40,750. 


Shahpur Inundation Canals. 


Tears 

« S 
5*3 

| Abba ibriqatbd. 

Income. 

Llzpenditnre 
1 during last 
six years. 

£f.S 
g « 

Kharif. 

Babf. 

Total. 

Occupier's 

rate. 

1877-78 

Miles. 

48 

4,610 

978 

5,588 

11,978 

6,001 

1878-70 

48 

7,060 

2,129 

9,189 

15,642 

8,391 

1879-80 

84 

1,866 

2,621 

4,487 

11,491 

9.259 

1830-81 

84 

15,706 

3,429 

9,135 

7,697 

6,847 

1881-83 

84 

7,138 

4,385 

11,523 

25,003 

9,655 

9,530 

1882-83 

84 

7,826 

4,805 

12,631 

12,249 


The following table gives the number and names of the private 
canals in the Shahpur district, with their average income and expen- 
diture, and the average areas watered by them, during the period of 
five years ending with the year 1882-83 : — 


Private Canals — Income, cost, and area of irrigation. 


No 

Name of Canals. 

Average 

Income. 

A verage 
Expendi- 
ture. 

Average 
area j 

irrigated. 

1 

Naugiana 

680 

122 

136 

2 

Jehan Khan Wala 

460 

660 

363 

3 

Hakim Khan and Fatteh Khan Wala 

4,700 

3,250 

2,100 

4 

M. Umar Havat and Fir Haidar Shah Wala 

2 402 

1,015 

1,825 

6 

Amir Ohand Wala ... ... 

2,387 

1,280 

658 

0 

Makhduman Wala ... ... 

437 

186 

701 

7 

Makhan Din Wala ... ... 

61 

132 

08 

8 

Nahmat Khan Wala 

8 

133 

38 

9 

M. Sher Mobamed Khan Wala 

2,398 

2,003 

2,627 

10 

M Umar Hay at Khan Wala 

67,820 

21,247 

10,609 

11 

M Khuda Bubsh Wala ... .. 

8,751 

6,358 

3,355 

12 

Mekanan and N. Ata Mahamad Khan Wala 

3,393 

0,524 

1,345 

13 

Sarfaraz Khan Wala 

6,315 

2,997 

2,704 

14 

Chill or Jehan Khan Wala 

6,113 

6,127 

2,468 

15 

Kandan Wala ... ... ... ... 

1,690 

101 

663 

16 

Nathu Wala .. ... .•« 

3,026 

65 

1,043 

17 

Jhamtan Wala ... 

772 

42 

226 

18 

Mahut&n Wala ... ... ... ... 

238 

425 

295 


Total 

1,09,540 

61,210 

31,021 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

ftties^and Canton- the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 

inhabitants, all munici- 
palities, and all head- 
quarters of districts and 
military posts were classed 
as towns. Uuder this rule 
the places shown in the 
margin were returned as 
the towns of the district. 

The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Table XIX and its Appendix and Table XX. The remainder of 
this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its popula- 
tion, its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions 
Town of Sdhiwftl. arl ^ public buildings, and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

The town of Sahiwal lies in north latitude 31° 58' and east longi- 
tude 72° 22' and contains a population of 8,880 souls. It was formerly 
the head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division ; it is one of the chief com- 
mercial towns of the district. It is not well built, and is completely 
surrounded by a kacha wall with six gates, of which the Lfihori to 
the east and the Kashmiri to the north are the principal. The town 
is badly situated on a raised piece of ground, around which the sur- 
face drainage of the country for many miles round collects. It is said 
that Sahiwfil was founded by Gul Bahlak, one of the ancestors of the 
Biloch Chiefs of this place, and was so named after ,; Sai ” of the 
Jhammat caste, who was the manager of the property. The muni- 
cipality of Sahiwal was first constituted in 1867. It is a municipa- 
lity of the 3rd class. The committee consists of 11 members, with 
the Deputy Commissioner as its President. Table No. XLY shows 
the income of the municipality for the last few years. Sahiwal carries 
on a brisk trade with Multan and Sakhar in cotton, grain, and ghi, 
and its banya traders also carry on a large agricultural banking busi- 
ness, and are gradually but surely acquiring the land in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is also the centre of the barilla ( sajji ) trade for the 
surrounding Mr tract. “ 

The only manufactures for which Sahiwal is noted are hardware 
and turnery in ivory and wood and lacquered work. A more detailed 
notice of some of the industries of the town will be found in Mr. 
Kipling's note given at pages 75 to 78. 


General statistics of 
towns. 


Tahsit, 

Town. 

Persons. 

Males 

Females. 

8habpur ... 

Khuahab 

Bhera 

Shahival ... 
Nhahpur ... 
Khushab ... 
Girot 

Bhera ... 

Miaui ... 

8,880 

7.752 

8,989 

2,770 

15,165 

8,069 

4,316 

4,367 

4.470 

1,430 

7,625 

4,480 

4,564 

3,385 

4,519 

1,346 

7,540 

3,589 
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The public buildings are a school, a dispensary, a sarai with 
rooms for European and native travellers, a town-hall, and a thdna. 

The population as ascer- 
tained at the enumerations 
of 1868, 1875, and 1881 is 
shown in the margin. 

In 1855 the population 
was 9,437, the subsequent 
decrease being due to the 
transfer of the tahsil head- 
quarters. The constitution 
of the population by religion and the number of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table 
XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Shahpur is a small town of 5,424 inhabitants, at present at 
a distance of about two miles from the river Jhelum. It was formerly 
on the very bank of the river, which has of late been receding in the 
direction of Khushab. Shahpur with the adjoining villages Nathu- 
wala, Kotla and Jalalpur was founded by a colony of Saiyads who 
. still form the proprietary body. One Shah Shams was their common 
ancestor, and his tomb may still be seen near Shahpur. The original 
tomb was to the north of the town, and was carried away by the river, 

• when the coffin is said to have been removed to its present site, 
east of the town. He is now worshipped as a saint, and a large 
fair is annually held in his honor between 18th and 25th Chet (the 
end of March and beginning of April). A large number of people 
come from very long distances to worship this saint at his shrine, 
which is shaded by a grove of trees. At the last fair, held in the 
beginning of April 1884, it is estimated that 20,000 people were 
collected. A cattle fair was held in connection with this fair, and 
Rs. 500 were awarded in prizes. This town lies on the road from 
Lahore to Dera Ismail Khan and has some trade in cloth. It is three 
miles from the Civil station, and five from Khushab. Though now 
removed from the river by a distance of two miles, in high floods the 
water still touches the walls. The road to Khushab turns off at a 
right angle immediately in front of a picturesque gate, which leads 
into the only bazar of which the town can boast. The other gate, 
much smaller and ill built, leads to the river towards the north-west. 
The town has a school and a dispensary. In the western corner may 
be seen the low kacha walls of what was once a fort of the Saiyads, 
the site of which they still occupy ; while outside the town and further 
east of the shrine of Shah Shams, about one mile from the fort of the 
Saiyads, are the ruins of an old Sikh fort. 

The town is a Municipality of the third class. The Municipal 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV. 

The civil station of Shahpur lies three miles to the east of the town 
on the road from Lahore to Dera Ismail Khan, and has a population 
of 2,328 souls. It is about in the centre of the district, where the 
bar begins to change into the fertile low-land strip of country 
stretching along the bank of the river. It is at present 30 miles 
from the railway. It has a small bazar neatly laid out, with fairly 
wide streets. The roads of the station are wide and well shaded by 


Limits of 
Enumeration. 

Year of 
CensuB. 

Persons. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Whole town ... 

f 1868 
i 1881 

8,9"0 

8,880 

4,863 

4,316 

4.039 

4,561 

Municipal limits 

C 1869 
\ 1875 

8,900 

8,634 



C 1881 

8,880 
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Chapter VI. trees, and are watered in hot weather from the inundation canal, 

. . which runs through the station. Picturesque glimpses of the Salt 
lities and Canton- -^ an o e close the view to the west ; good crops of grain and grass are 
ments. raised in the lands attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 
Shihpur town, canal irrigation. The station has a large hospital, a school, two tanks 
and three public gardens. The annual horse fair is held here. 

The district court-house, the treasury and the tahsil are all 
substantial buildings of the usual type. There is also a police office, 
a Jail, and Police Lines with parade grounds. There is a sessions- 
house and a staging bungalow, and a commodious sarai was built 

for the public benefit 
by the late Malik Sahib 
Khan, Tiwana, C.S.I. 
The church is in a 
pretty garden in the 
centre of the station. 

The population as 
ascertained at the en- 
umerations of 1868 and 
1881 is shown in the 

The table shown in the margin gives 
the population of suburbs. 

The Deputy Commissioner wrote 
as follows in the district report on the 
Census of 1881 regarding the increase 
of population observable in the civil 
lines : “ This increase is only of an 

accidental nature, the majority of 
the people enumerated there being of a fluctuating description, 
composed largely of persons attending the courts, and other' 
temporary in-comers. This is illustrated by the fact that 
while the proportion of males in every 100 persons is 51 in 
other towns, it is 17 in the civil station.” The constitution 
of the population by religion and the number of occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in 
Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Town of Khnahib. The town of Khushab lies in north latitude 32° 17' 30" and 
east longitude 72° 24' 30", and contains a population of 8,989 souls. 

It is situated on the right bank of the Jhelam on the Lahore and 
Derajat road, about eight miles from the civil station. Seen 
from the opposite bank of the river the town is picturesque. 
The town being quite on the edge of the river, it has several times 
been washed away by the stream. Tear by year the river has 
encroached on the banks, so that a portion of the inhabitants are 
in turn driven out of their houses and obliged to build on the 
further side of the river. The town is partly surrounded by a kacha 
wall with four gates, of which Lahori to the east and Kashmiri to 
the north are the principaL There are no data for giving, with any 
degree of exactness, the year of foundation of Khushab. It is said 
by local tradition to have been built in A.D. 1503. But it must have 
existed long before this, and is probably one of the oldest towns in 


margin. 


Town or Suburb. 

Popm,A.Tioir. 

1888. 

1881. 

Shabpnr town 

Civil Lines 

4,743 

1,771 

5,424 

2,328 


Limits of 
Enumeration. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole town ... | 

1868 

1881 

6,514 

7,762 

3,694 

4,367 

2.820 

3,385 

Municipal limits j 

1868 

1881 

3.694 

4,367 

... 

. 
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this part of the Punjab, as it was a flourishing place in the time of Chapter Vt 
Babar, and is frequently mentioned by him in his memoirs. It is _ TU" . . 
favourably situated on the right bank of the Jhelam, about eight jjltiesand Canton- 
miles from the civil station. Indeed, from the manner in which it is meats- 
mentioned, it is clear that the old town must have existed when Khushab town. 
Babar ’s ancestor, Tamerlane, invaded Hindustan in A.D. 1398. 

Very little, however, of the old town remains : for the last fifty 
years the river has been gradually cutting away its right bank at 
this spot, and with it have disappeared the gardens of the good 
Ahmadyar Khan, the fort built by Jafar Khan, Biloch, and nine- 
tenths of the older houses. In Colonel Davies’ time a new town 
was laid out which, with its bazar thirty feet wide and more than 
half-a-mile in length, and its open streets, promises to surpass the 
former one. The Nawab, Ahmadyar Khan, mentioned above, was 
Governor of Khushab in Muhammad Shah’s time, and his tomb, about 
a mile to the south-west of the new town, is still a place of pilgrimage. 

The municipality of Khushab was first constituted in 1867. 

It is a municipality of the 3rd class. It consists of 1 1 members 
with the Deputy Commissioner as President, the tahsilddr the 
Vice-President, and the Hospital Assistant as ex-officio members. 

Table No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last 
few years. 

Khushab carries on a’large trade with Multan, Sakhar, Afghan- 
istan, and the Deraj at, sending down cotton, wool, and <jfd to the two 
former and country cloth to the latter, receiving in exchange English 
piece-goods, spices, iron, copper, &c., from Multan and Sakhar, dried 
fruits, madder, &c., from Afghanistan, and sugar and gur from Amritsar 
and the Jalandhar Doab. It is the great mart for the grain of the Salt 
Range, and large numbers of cattle are employed in taking salt east- 
wards, and bringing back rice, sugar, &c. The principal manufac- 
ture is that of coarse cloth and cotton scarfs, lungis, there being 
some 600 weaving establishments in the town. The manufacture 
of art pottery has been commenced. A more detailed notice of 
some of the industries of the town will be found in Mr. Kipling’s 
note give at pages 75 to 78. 

The public buildings are a tahsil, a thdna, a school, a dispensary, 

a s ami with rooms 
for travellers, and 
town-hall. At Khu- 
shab we have the 
largest ferry in the 
district, as from here 
roads branch to Dera 
Ismail Khan, Mian- 
wali, Bannu and Ta- 
lagang through the Salt Range. An English rowing boat is used for 
the dak. The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 
1868, 1875, and 1881 is shown in the margin. 

The population at the Census of 1855 was 7,261. The con- 
stitution of the population by religion and the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found 
in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


Limits of 
Enumeration. 

Tear of Census. 

Persons. 

Males, 

Females 

Whole town ... 

1868 

1881 

8,609 

8,989 

4,351 

4,470 

4,758 

4,519 

Municipal limits 

1863 

1875 

8,509 

0,344 



i 

1881 

8,989 

— 

... 
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Ghapter VI. Girot is a small town, the population comprising 2,776 in- 

Towns Municipa- ha.bitiints, situated on the right bank of the Jhelam. The town itself 
lities and Canton- i- s an unpretentious collection of native houses without a wall or 
ments. any building of importance. It has a school, a police chauki, a 

Girot Town. dispensary, a municipal committee-house and a rest-house. The 

Municipal Committee consists of nine members appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner. Its income for the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV. The original town of Girot was so named by a 
merchant of the Goria tribe, who founded it during the Choghatta 
rule, about 425 years ago. Subsequently, about 904 Hijri, one 
Malik Bijar, of the Biloch tribe, founded a village near it, naming 
it Tibbi ; but this latter was afterwards destroyed by Ahmad 
Shah, Ruler of Kabul, and the descendants of Malik Bijar then 
founded the present town, calling it Girot after the original name. 

The sites of the old villages of Girot and Tibbi are still includ- 
ed in the limits of the pre- 
sent town. The chief trade 
is in cloth manufactured by 
weavers there. This cloth 
is greatly prized in Afghan- 
istan and Central Asia, where 
the trade mark is notorious. 
About Rs. 1,50,000 worth 
of cloth is exported annually. 
The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 and 1881 
is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. 

Town of Bhera, The town of Bhera lies in north latitude 32° 22' and east longi- 

Description. tude 72° 57' and contains a population of 15,165 souls. It lies on 
the left bank of the Jhelam, 30 miles east of Shahpur. It is the 
head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division, and is the largest and most 
imposing town and the most thriving commercial centre of the 
district. The town is surrounded by a wall, partly kacha and partly 
pakka with eight gates, of which the Lahori Gate to the east and 
the Thanwala to the north are the principal. It is the best look- 
ing town in the district, being built of brick throughout. There are 
some ancient buildings with wonderful wood-carving. There 
are also some gardens outside the town, among which Thanwala 
garden, and one in which the tomb of Miran Said Mahamadi is built, 
are specially worthy of notice. It has a sarai, detached tahsU and 
thana, a dispensary, a town-hall, and a district school. 

The early history of the town of Bhera is discussed at some 
length by General Cunningham in his “Ancient Geography of India,” 
pp. 155 to 159, and Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. XIV, pp. 35 
to 40. The original town stood on the right bank of the river, 
and in former days must have been a place of considerable note, for 
Babar, in his autobiography, when speaking of his designs on 
Hindustan, talks of the countries of Bhera, Khushab, &c., and 
again in describing Hindustan itself, he defines the limits of the 


Limits of 
Enumeration. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons 

^ Males. 

Females. 1 

Whole town ... 

f 1868 
l 1881 

2,799 

2,776 

1,434 

1,430 

1,365 

1,346 

Municipal limits 

f 1868 

l 1881 

2,799 

2,776 
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empire as extending from Bhera to Behar.* Some idea of its size may Chapter VT. 

also be gained from the fact that it paid so large a sum as two <j, owns 
lakhs of rupees to purchase its safety, when the troops under Babar, ijti eg Cantott- 
disappointed of expected plunder in Bajaur, arrived before it in meats- 
A.D. 1519. Soon after this, says tradition, the adjoining hill tribes Town of Bhera. 
descended and destroyed the city. The ruins of the old town still Description, 
remain, and are known by the name of Jobnathnaggar. It is iden- 
tified by General Cunningham as the capital of Sophites, or Sopheites, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great, j* The same author speaks 
of it as the refuge, and for some time the capital, of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul, expelled about the end of the 10th century by the 
Muhammadans. 

The new town of Bhera was founded in A.D. 1540, during the 
reign of Sher Shah, near a spot where a holy man calling himself 
Pfr Kdya-nath had for some time been established, and where his 
descendants are still residing round the tomb of their spiritual 
father. The place appears rapidly to have attained to its former 
size and importance, as it is one of the few places mentioned by 
name in the description of the Lahore Buba given in the Ain-Ak- 
bari, from which we also learn that it was the centre of a mahal 
which paid a revenue of nearly five lakhs of rupees, and was one 
of the few spots in the whole empire where money was coined 
After being plundered and laid waste by N6r-ud-dfn, as mentioned 
before, the town was repopulated by the Chiefs of the Bhangi misl, to 
whose share it fell in the division of the territory acquired by the 
Sikhs. Its appearance has been greatly improved under British 
rule. 

The municipality of Bhera was first constituted in 1867. It is 
a municipality of the 3rd class. The Committee consists of 13 
members with the Deputy Commissioner its President, the tahsil- 
ddr Vice-President, and the Hospital Assistant and the Head- 
Master of the school as ex-officio members. The members are 
selected by the Deputy Commissioner. Table No. XLV shows the 
income of the municipality for the last few years. 

Bhera is a place of considerable trade, but inferior in this res- 
pect to both Pind Dadan Khan and Khushab. A large colony of 
Khojas and Pirachas, Muhammadan converts from Hinduism, are 
settled here, and carry on a traffic with Kabul and the countries be- 
yond it. Cotton was transported towards Sind in large quantities 
during the continuance of the American War; but the trade has 
now somewhat declined Ghi is also sometimes sent down the 
Jhelam, the trade in this article being chiefly in the hands of 
Khojas. Rice, guv and sugar are imported from the Jalandhar 
Doab ; country cloth is exported to Kabul, Multan, Derajat, and 
Sakhar. European cotton goods are brought from Amritsar and 
Karachi. Coarse felts and hand 'pankhas are exported in different 
directions. The town is also famous for ironsmiths and stone- 
cutters, as well as wood-carvers; an excellent felt and soap are 
manufactured, the former being exported in large quantities. A more 

* Erskine's Baber, p. 255 and 310. 

f Archaeological Report, 1S63-64, p. 42. 
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Chapter VI. 

Towns, Municipa- 
lities and Canton- 
ments. 

Town of Bhera. 
Description. 


Limits of 
Enumeration. 

Year of 
Census 

Persons 

Males, 

Females. 

Whole town 

C 1868 

i 1881 

14,514 

15,165 

7,448 

7,625 

7,068 

7,540 

Municipal limits 

( 1868 

1 1675 

C 1881 

14,514 

14,710 

16,165 


:::::: 


detailed notice of some of the 
industries of the town will be 
found in Mr. Kipling’s note 
given at pages 75 to 78. 
The population, as ascer- 
tained at the enumerations 
of 1868, 1875, and 1881, is 
shown in the margin. 


In 1855 the population was returned at the Census of that year 
as 13,973. J 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
The annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 
1868 are given below, the basis of calculation being in every case 
the figures of the most recent Census : — 



Bibth Rates. 

Death Rates. 


Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 ... 




19 

20 

18 

1869 ... 




30 

30 

29 

1870 ... 

35 

36 

35 

40 

43 

37 

1871 ... 

37 

40 

34 

37 

35 

39 

1672 ... 

34 

18 

16 

59 

60 

59 

1873 ... 

29 

15 

15 

43 

45 

40 

1874 ... 

69 

30 

29 

35 

35 

35 

1875 ... 

60 

27 

23 

33 

31 

34 

1876 .. 

62 

26 

26 

31 

31 

31 

1877 ... 

65 

29 

26 

31 

32 

30 

1878 .. 

52 

27 

25 

63 

62 

65 

1879 ... 

41 

20 

21 

33 

34 

33 

18S0 ... 

53 

27 

25 

35 

33 

38 

1881 ... 

68 

29 

29 

31 

30 

33 

Average 

47 

25 

24 

38 

38 

38 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

Town of Miani. The town of Miani lies in north latitude 32° 31' 48" and east 

longitude 73° 7’ 30", and contains a population of 8,069 souls. 
The town is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite 
Pind Dadan Khan, and is a 2nd class police station. The town 
is an ill-built town of narrow lanes and bazars, the upper-storeys 
of the houses and shops almost touching each other. It is not 
surrounded by any wall. From time immemorial Miani has been an 
important mart for the salt from the mines on the opposite side of 
the river. The original town was called Shamshabad. This was 
swept away by the river, and a town on the present site was built 
under the auspices of Asaf Khan, father-in-law of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, by two Hindus, Madho Das and Shib Ram. Like 
Bhera, it grew and prospered till the decline of the" Mughal monar- 
chy, and, hke Bhera, it was plundered and destroyed by Nur-ud- 
din, General of Ahmad Shah, in A.D. 1754, and the inhabitants were 
dispersed in the neighbouring villages. In A.D 1787, Maha Singh-, 
father of Ranjit Singh, induced a number of the descendants of' the 
old residents and others to rebuild the town, and re-opened the salt 
mart ; but it appears never to have entirely recovered Nur-ud-din’s 
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visitation, for the descendants of the families which then abandoned 
the place and took refuge in the adjoining villages are still to be 
found in the latter. 

The municipality was first constituted in 1867. It is a muni- 
cipality of the 3rd class. The committee consists of eleven mem- 
bers appointed and selected by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV. The pros- 
perity of the town depended mainly on the salt trade, which was 
carried on here on a large scale, for almost all the salt of the Mayo 
mines destined for down-country markets passed through it, the 
town being always known as Lun (salt) Miani ; but its golden days 
have vanished, the salt depot having been established at Lala Musa. 
Four miles from Miani is the small village of Chak Miani. It was 

a salt mart when salt was 
conveyed across the river 
from Kheura by a wire tram- 
way. The public buildings 
of Miani are a police bunga- 
low, a town-hall, a school, a 
sarai, with rooms for Euro- 
pean and native travellers. 
The population, as ascer- 
tained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875, and 1881, is shown 
in the margin. 

Its population at the Census of 1855 was 6,005. The Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows in the District Report on the Census 
of 1881 regarding the increase of population : “ The increase in 
Miani has wholly taken place within a little more than the last 
year, and is due to the opening of the Salt Branch Railway, which 
ends at the spot.” The constitution of the population by religion and 
the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 


Limits of 
Enumeration. 

Year ol 
Census 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole town 

( 1808 
f 1881 

0,857 

8,069 

3,566 

4,480 

3,292 

8,689 

Municipal limits 

f 1868 
< 1875 
(. 1881 

6,857 

6,158 

8,069 




1881. 
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Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


. 

— 

7 • 




1853-54. 1868-59. 1803-64. 1868-69. 1873-74 1^*7* \,W< 


Population 


j&gk s Cultivated acres 
Irrigated acres 

' / Ditto (from Government works) 

M '■ . - _____ 

' . ~ 

'll .. • , - , ; Assessed Land Revenue, rupees 


.. . Aovtntie from bf»d. rujVv » 


^OidSfoSi' ‘Crors revenue. r.ipi*o*» 


fe * 1 Number of kine 
p. ‘ - „ sheep and goat3 

„ (bamels 


Milos of metalled roads 


my 

if!. Hr /: 


unmetalled roads 
Railways 


(Priiomors nOj 


s Prisoners convicted 


^ > , Civil suit®,— number 

jSjf'* 1 „ -—value in rupees 


l 1 t • Municipalities,- -number 

fjfi.v >» —income in rupees 


’"WSXr'SJ * 

^'^ej()«isbiries,— number of 

V, -- patients 

^ ! ; Schools,— number of 
— ocholars 


421,508 ; 


423,680 420,361 524,088 ~ 

252,800 322,074 857,408 . • * 

8,124 , 80,9fc . - v ^ r 




3,95,310 4,18,178 ' 4,16,®© ^'.^ 5 


3,47,226 4,18,586 ‘8,7p^^£|^ 


4,48,348 47,05,827 j S,4S,S«». Y : | 


154,163 180,561 


172,883 182,653 '■ ^ 


14,908 j 15,448 




! 826 4 

l 82 





981 l 

3<*» 

618 

1 

723 

1,819 

2,503 

2,163 

87,075 

1,20,894 

1,48,085 





> X ;* 

42,690 


1,771 | 1,068 


Note. — T hese figures arc taken from Tables .Voi f. HF. AXF, X*.I, XLV, L, L1X, wt LXI if tin*, 

Almimit ration lUport. k ^ 


Table No. Ill, showing RAINFALL. 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 
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gif • '* Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. - 


' !lv : . S<% 



Ca^te or tribe. 


8 * I 10 '*?36- 


Total Numbers. 


Males, by religion. 


— i Propor* 

( tion per^ 

mille o t : ?% 

Mosalman PJP u i“ T :; A 
tion. '5' >i ‘ 


■SXfK-u 

e 

A i 
3. 

"Mr'rB 
- ->:0 .w 

ST;; 

--ifiyi/ , a* 

■ v> 

Wl'Jy 18 

ffNirar*'" " 4, 
g»H‘ 19 

5 -.v‘ t V*» 

44 l 

fewS 

■**■7 , • ao- 

“S’*. ^ • 

jwtii,. 


Total population 

Biloch 

Pathan 

Jat 

Rajput 

Awan 

Khokhar 

Aram 

Bhekh 

Mughal 

Brahman 

ssr 4 

Mirasi 

Khatri 

Arota 

Ohuhm 

Mochi 

Julaha 

Machhi, 

Ijohar 

ThrkhAn 

Kumhar 

Dhobi 

Teli 

Qassab 

Suhar 


221,676 199,832 

4,624 4,341 
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Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


All religions 
Hindus 


Buddhists 

Musalmans 

Christians 


All ages 
0—10 
10—15 
15—20 
• 20—25 

25—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50—60 
Over 60 


3 4 

5 6 

Single. 

Married. 

Mains. Females. 

Males. Females. 

128,732 88,341 

17,195 10,^12 

1,427 844 

1 1 

110,094 76,580 

15 4 

83,S:,S 87,114 

11,699 12,994 

1,051 1,001 

3 I 

70,579 73,115 

6 3 

' 5,807 4,421 

9,983 9,963 

9,766 8,S19 

8,310 4,342 

6,146 1,023 

3,724 334 

1,790 160 

1,008 * 140 

794 100 

694 101 

3,759 4,359 

16 34 

233 1,169 

1,465 5,572 

3,776 8,719 

6,106 9,280 

7,889 8,914 

8.322 7,475 

7,963 5,648 

6,688 2,677 


. Note. — These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census Report. 

Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS 


Total births registered. I Total deaths registered 


Males. Females. Persons. Males. 


4,512 8,818 8,325 

6,108 • 5,173 11,281 

6,001 4,833 10,634 

50 14,516 6,134 6,311 11,445 

15,586 4,527 8,746 A, 272 


Note,— T hese figures are taken from Tables Nub. 1, 1L, VII, VIII, and IX of the Sanitary Report* 

Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CIA 



- -i sj 

\ "JSar 


Nor*.— These figures ere Ukea from Table No, III of the StaiUx? Report. 
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' Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. W 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Report 

Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


Insane. 

Males. I Females. 


Deaf and Dumb. 

Males. I Females. I Males. 


All religions .-{v^ges 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Muaalmans 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census of 1881. 

Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


2 [ S 

Mm. ns. 

S ■ ! I?-: 
si 1 
•Eg I §* 

I °1 


3,562 10,588 

‘ 2,202 6,890 

1,706 7,333 

165 580 


4 1 J 


Musalraans 
Christians 
Tahsil Shahpur 
,, Khushab 
,, Bhem 


I i, 

£> 2 
to 

is 

'-Z 

c 

n 

Under in- 
struction. 

1,685 

2,660 

90 

6 

15 


1,135 

3,662 

"58 

904 

2,438 

11 

1,528 

4,488 

28 


. No. k. -These ti gurus are taken from Tabic No. Xill of the Census of la8l. 

ijte Wo. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA 


Uncultivatsd. 


A “iSr 


252,800 
8,124 813,950 


Horn- These flgm ss are taken from Table No. V1U of the Administration Report, except the 
n from TatdrNft. I d the same Report. 


bmt cohum, width m 




















































Table No. XV, showing TENURES! held direct from Government as they stood in 1878-79. 
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Sl&hpar District.] *i 

Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


1 

1 * 

3 ! 

1 4 

1 5 1 

1 6 

1 7 

1 8 1 



No. of estates. 


Acres held, under 
cultivating leases. 

Remaining acres. 

►»« 

% 


Total acres. 

Cultivated. 

S-g 
c £ 

U * 

b+i 
uQ a 

a Ci 

*g m 9 

p O a 

U* p, 

Under 

other 

Depart- 

ments. 

Under 

Deputy 

Commis- 

sioner. 

**4 

o o J, 

m 

|33 


1 179 

845,659 

18,038 

23,533 

274,924 


528,564 

63,0*4 

Tahsll Shahpur 

48 

259,347 

7,058 

10,779 



240,910 

*. 


90 


3,570 


133,043 


276,138 


„ Bhera 

41 


7,410 

12,754 

141,281 

. 

11,518 



Noth. —These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1801-82. 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 
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Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


Nature of crop. 


Rice 

Indigo 

Cotton 

Sugar 

Opium 

Tobacco 

Wheat 


Inferior 

grains 


Oil seeds 


Fibres 


( Irrigated 
I Unirrigated 
I Irrigated 
* ' | Unirrigated 
I Irrigated 
| Unirrigated 
j Irrigated 
, | Unirrigated 


Gram 
I Barley 
I Bajra 
Jawar 
Vegetables 
I Tea 


Rent per acre of land 
suited for the various 
crops, as it stood in 
1881-82. 


I - 

1 

I Rs. 

A. 


Maximum 

1 12 

0 

■ 

Minimum 

5 

0 


Maximum 

45 

0 

•; 

M illinium 




Maximum 

8 

0 

■ i 

Minimum 

3 

0 

< 

Maximum 

42 

0 

' 1 

Minimum 

19 

0 

j 

Maximum 

57 

0 


Minimum 

19 

0 

< 

Maximum 

17 

0 

•i 

Minimum 

5 

0 


Maximum 

15 

0 

• < 

Minimum 

7 

0 

i 

M.tnmum 

o 

0 

\ 

Minimum 


0 

i 

Maxi'- .m 

l.i 

0 

l 

Minimum 

4 

0 1 

s 

Maximum 

5 

0 , 

( 

Minimum 

o 

0 ! 

s 

Maximum 

34 

0 

l 

Minimum 

4 

o i 

1 

Maximum 

4 

0 ; 

< 

Minimum 

2 j 

0 

f 

Maximum 

14 

0 \ 

< 

Minimum 

4 

o i 

s 

Maximum 



( 

1 

j 

: 

• 

M.nimum 


•' 1 

" 1 

*• i 

1 

j 


Average produce 
per acre as esti- 
mated in 1881-82. 


lbs. 

692, 

60 

70 

11 

600 


210 


328 


Note. — These figures are taken from Table No, XLVI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


1 

2 

3 

1 4 

- 

1 0 

1 7 

Kind or stock. 

Wholf. 

DISTRICT FOR THb 
YEARS 

Tatisils for the year 1878-79. 

1SG8-69. 

1873-74. 

1878-79. 

Shah pur. 

Khushab. 

Bhera. 

Cow» and bullocks . . 

154,163 

189,561 

231,936 

6S.872 

110,683 

52,381 

Horses 

1,524 

615 

920 

157 

213 

550 

Pontes 

1,961 

2,294 

1,009 

72 

887 

50 

Donkeys . . 

9,495 

10,734 

9,071 

1,880 

3,241 

3,950 

Sheep and gotta 

172,883 

182,653 

166,249 

29,500 

98,499 

38,250 

Mg* 







Camels 

14,908 

15,448 

9,920 

2,197 

6,053 

1,670 

Carta 

1,612 

1,514 

306 

295 

8 

3 

Ploughs .. . 

33,535 

46,449 

46,048 

13,514 

14,614 

17,920 

Boata 

- 

88 

93 

28 

48 

17 


Kme.— Thaw ttguna in taken from Table So. XLY of tile Adnunutratiou Report. 
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Table No. XXIII, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I- 

2 

3 

4 

* 

Number. 

Nature of occupations. 

Males above 15 pears 
of age. 

Number. 

Nature of occupations. 

Males above 16 gear* r 
of age. 

Towns. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Total. 

Towns. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Tour. 

1 

Total population 

16,689 

115,420 

132,109 

17 

Agricultural labourers 

71 

1,611 

1,682 

2 

Occupation specified 

15,271 

104,207 

119,478 

IS 

Pastoral 

93 

3,021 

3,114 

3 

Agricultural, whether simple 

3,035 

57,998 

61,033 

19 

Cooks and other servants . . 

364 

1,359 

1,723 


or combined. 




20 

Water-carriers 

68 

85 

153 

4 

Civil Administration 

795 

1,363 

2,158 

21 

Sweepers and scavengers . . 

106 

1,950 

2,050 

6 

Army 

31 

106 

137 

22 

Workers in reed, cane, leaves, 

103 

543 

640 

6 

Religion 

463 

1,033 

1,4 Hi 


straw, ire. 




7 

Barbers 

206 

1,420 

1,620 

23 

Workers in leather 

8 


« 

8 

Other professions 

101 

279 

380 

24 

Boot-makers 

192 

3,460 

3,652 

9 

Money-lenders, general tra- 

355 

527 

882 

25 

Workers m wool and pashm 

29 

39 

68 


ders, pedlars, Aic. 




26 

,, ,, silk 

3 


3 

10 

Dealers in grain and flour . . 

1*218 

4,618 

5,861 

27 

,, „ cotton 

1,845 

7,522 

9,367 

11 

Com -grinders, parch era, <foc. 

4 

81 

85 

28 

,, ,, wood 

599 

2,086 

2,685 

12 

Confectioners, green 'grocers, 

419 

96 

515 

20 

Potters 

212 

1,818 

2*030 


&c. 




30 

Workers and dealers in gold 

256 

764 

1,020 

13 

Carrier? and boatmen 

725 

3,500 

4,315 


and silver. 




14 

Landowners 

1,2^6 

29 696 

30,992 

31 

Workers in iron 

116 

873 

989 

15 

Tenants 

l,5i5 

22.944 

24,459 

32 

General labourers . j 

1,549 

4,452 

6,001 

16 

Joint-cultivators 

7 

359 

366 

33 

Beggars, faqirs, and the like 1 

1,475 

6,40S 

7,883 


Notr.— T hese figure are take a from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of 1881. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 





Other 




Brass 

Build- 

ings. 

Dyeing nod 


Silk. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

fab- 

rics. 

Paper 

Wood. 

Iron. 

and 

copper. 

manufactur- 
ing of dye*. 

Number of mills and large factories 





1 






Number of private looms or small 

it*] 

6,973 

123 



1,071 

463 

27 

m 

109 

works. 









Number of workmen ( Male 





68 






in large works. \ Female 











Number of workmen In small works 

i54 

10,104 

201 



1,468 

680 

30 

182 

ITT 

or independent artisans. 









Value of plant in large works 











Estimated annual out-turn of all 
works in rupees. 

21,040 

18,29,563 

37,162 


4,307 

1,40,919 

81,044 

35,780 

18,814 

fc.304 



12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Leather. 

Pottery, 

common 

and 

glazed. 

Oil-press- 
ing and 
refining. 

Pashmina 

and 

Shawls. 

Car- 

pets. 

Gold, sil- 
ver, and 
jewellery. 

Other 

manufac- 

tures. 

ToUL 

Number of mills and large factories I 








1 

Number of private looms or small 1 
works. j 

2,213 

1,177 

230 ; 


4 

627 

440 

13.88* 

Number of workmen j Male 
in large works. I Female . J 



1 





W 

Number of workmen in small works ! 
or independent artisans. ; 

2,930 

1,185 

806 


5 

943 

760 

10,620 

Value of plant in large works 









Estimated annual out-turn of all • 
works in rupees. 

4,20,290 

1,04,151 

89,239 

•• ! 

387 

7,99,857 

51,453 

S8.62.3I8 


Notk. —These figure* are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 188182. 










£ y S OVQrnm ont (Punjab Government 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR? 


Wages of Labour per day. Icarts per day. Camels per day j 


10 H I 12 13 


' Donkeys per 

SCORE PER DAY. I 


Boats per day. 


Highest J Lowest (Highest! Lowest 


0 8 0 0 
0 8 0 0 
0 8 0 0 


Highest Lowest jHighest Lowest iHighestl Lowest (Highest Lowest 


Rs. A. P. ! Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. R a. A. P. 
0 8 0 0 4 0 0 2 6 0 1 0 
08 006 0 03 0! 020 


0 0 3 O' 0 
0 0 3 01 0 
O' 0 3 0l 0 


of 0 2 of o 

n 1 n o n 


Rs. A. P. 
1 8 0 
8 0 0 5 


Rs. A. P. 
3 12 0 
2 8 0 


0 ; 0 8 0 0 


. ■ e o w u o u u a u u a u u 8 0 0 5 01 0 6 0 I 2 8 0 

|0 8__0l 0-5_ 0] 0 3 0 0 2 0 0 8 0 0 5 0 0 6 0 9 « 2 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. XL VIII of the Administration Report. 


Rs. A. P. 

10 0 0 
Rates accor din g 
to tonnage and 
distance. 

0 0 0 ’ 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED 


1 • 

I 7 

Excise. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

3,983 

1,487 

3 716 

1,404 

3,965 

4,619 

3,885 

3,545 

3,209 

3,122 

8,223 

8,731 

3,548 

9,266 

3,693 

11,222 

3,599 

10,430 

3,853 

14,401 

3,800 

11,933 

4,172 

13,615 

5,305 

10,243 

5,092 

Tiie follov 

12,562 



4,45,7113 
4,64,339 
4,83,371 
5,10,987 
5,07,849 
5,00,533 
5,23,182 
5,16,818 
5,10,786 
6 , 13,907 
6 , 19 , 1 m 
5 , 29,463 
5,49,636 
5,56,147 



6,78,747 24,126 I 5, 60S 


Not*.— T hee* figure* are taken from Tables Noe. I and III of the Revenue Repent. 









Shahpur District. ] 

Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 

1 

2 3 

4 6 

6 7 

8 9 

10 11 


Total Area and Revenue assigned. 

' Period of 
Assignment. 

TAHSIIt. 

Whole Village*. 

Fractional parts 
of Villages. 

Plots. 

Total. 

In perpetuity* 


Area. Revenue. 

Area. ! Revenue. 

Area, j Revenue. 

Area, j Revenue. 

Area. 1 Revenue. 


7,7411 

4, «4» 

1,31,2691 

18,622 

3,413 

1,404 

1,92,423 

24,370 



l.OOS 

2,000 

2,074 

1,236 

1,224 

2,330 


42 j 

4,790 



7,318 
83,641 1 16,386 

662 806 



total District 


2.091 ; 

1,184 

99.564 i 

3,416 


2,6S5 2,022 


Not*.— -T heae figures are takon from Table Vo. XII of the Revenue Report for 1881-82; . , 


Table No. TtTtxi, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVL' > ' t 


BalaMcaofte.ndnKn , •» , rf 

in i uT»t* . fixed demand '['akavl 

_ , n 'i c, , u ? til f 

Fixed and luteal- deterioraWon , ru ! MC *- 

revenue. laueou. ^ , n | 

revenue. I 


27 j 2,520 

425 i 11,120*' 
260 j 11,250 


JSoTE, —‘Thfiec fitpirc* are taken fxom Tables N<x». 1, 11, Ilf, anil XVI of the Revenue U*poti» 




























BismircT Figures. 

Total of 6 years— 1868-69 to 1873-74 


Total of 4 years— 1874-75 to 1877-78 


t Tabsil i'oTAi/» fob 5 years— 

18-77-78 tct 1881-82. 

T«fes»I Bhahpur 
. Khushab 


___ 

** District Figures. 

PW" of 6 years— 1868-60 to 1 87H-74 . 


fSjfatf Of 4 years— 1874-75 to 1877-78 



jNbvt. — %ese figm'esanr taken frota Tables Xos. X XXV anl XXXV R of the Revenue Report. Nadefcail.s for transfers by 1 
ttrfste and others, and no figures for redemption, are available before 1874-75. The figures for earlier year* 
alt sales and mortgages. - 

Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


T I 3 j 4 i 5 

ixcoMi i icon su.i: or 

_ si \ __ 


6 ’ 7 | 8 j 9 | 10 I IX ] 12 j U *H 

01M:U \ 1 1 « > N OF 1'IIK KK0ls||t\r(0\ bhIh\RrMHXT» ’ 


.V-7, •«' •{*< I' r »■* 


I ■/ n." .-,-n r i rt.t 

in fu.pu*» ~ 



3 ;,i07 

n, 

2S.7.-I 

n.vo 

31. i.»l 

20,:; 8 

■«,7 V 

24. VO 

41,751 

21,028 


«W**^Tb«e fignrwan; t»ken from Appendix A t»f rite Stamp and rabies S-*r. I! and III i.f tltv lluip'lr.itlu* 





































Govern- ... i Govern 
liHnt. Autea - I vunt. 



Aided. I Gorr r nmsnt. 


o I 3 -3 -3 

W » » SQ J 02 



1-3 I 


Mgtoted «L WMdl* Sohoo! iSIT "liuvu'la 'ho ni‘ Ui on! r who ¥ T * 

rwaptetedthe Primary Sc.io. I o<> .ns mwu 'i"eilii VM laS,!L U, £ h ¥ W! ,?’ *** **“? »F whohava, , 
urthe Upper PrliKirv Herein aa-it w.-rr ; 1 1! ¥ 1 P^ylous to that year, boys attend; 

nder the immediate contra! or t he R, lAtion !>.• nr'-ii.-i. *? °f tnoMtuttona 

Hading both too Upper mi l l,wjr IVuum- ii.., M r..n ri .V, OfReera, feeye 

■tttRtianL-A llizb ncjiooI itiiil iirfis l *'irt vi,. i iia .... ( . j * " 1 la .Hid rile ScHools. In ths case ot Aided 

rt«W*7 OefHrtiadctn B#fw« ll. "i; r uicjim or < ; »rorn nliit 7f ’ an( * a . Mfd ^ le School , th» 

IMdM dSod school, ; to trie return, for I tIW-M and s ". v men- »• ~ iLSSSH ° n , th0 K rant ^”-»>« system, awn 
mzehee o£ Bnglim Sehoc!,, whether il .rerun, m- o-Y.'illT ¥ ? b ? e 5 * ' > * rl M Oovemment Schools. 

|t> no* returned as Knjjlnih Selioo!,. lie, ice i ,c rot 'irn, before ‘istpm SoT.f 1 ° d 11 ’"V* ' 10 ' ll ' lr , Sjhool »r 

ptqthon With the natutica of snheoiiuen t yes,,. M 1 *' W d " * ftor ' i 4)18 of "»ltiiig a e»tUf«*>w 

School* and Jajl Schools are not inchi4o<Hn tliaie retiuna 














































'« ^oTB.~-The«e figures are taken frjm State asnts Nos. Ufaui fV of the Criminal Reports for 1873 to 1880, and Nos. IY 
Mid V at the Criminal Reports for 1881 and 1882. 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


2 3 4 5 


9 10 I 11 12 13 14 15' 3ft 


Number of cases inquired into. j 03 I Number of p? riong convicted. 


Nature of offence. I I ! | j i j i I , « *' 

, I 1877 1878 1879 ; 18S0 1881 I 1877 j 1878 ! 1879 j 1880 | 1881 I 1877 1878 . lf>/9 ! 1880 , 188* 



183 

1 143 

| 102 

184 

1 

4 

i 3 

7 

32 

51 

’ 

67 

57 

73 

92 

98 

74 ' 

29 

41 

28 

« 

OS 

91 

142 

93 

205 

320 

348 

367 

565 

.652 

646^ 

718 

33 

35 

36 

4 

, 4 

7 

1 

2 



Note.— T hese figure* are taken from Statement A of the Police Report. 
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'Z i 

















Bhahjmr District. ] 

-i‘"- Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. 


8 I 9 ! 10 11 12 IS 1 


fh. So - iM ) rr ‘»° ne < i j teligwn of convicts. I Pmious occupation tf limit cmrict* 

beginning oj tne during the t/tiir. I v * I . « 

year. I ^ 



i S* 3 

i 13 J 

£ a o 


2 523 

t> 5(5(5 

T 481 ] 

H 543 I 

(J 41)5 • 


21 (594 54 

20 719 ! 53 

14 210 ! 14 

17 *273 ) 1«5 

10 214 j 13 



4 s 

% 5 

CQ ^ 


10 j 17 j 18 j 19 j 20 j 21 22 | 23 J 24 


Length of sentence of Convicts. 


Previously 

convicted. 


540 

576 .. 

146 0 

IP9 0 

139 9 



1 11 & I S ! ! i J* J 

^ r- • | ° , 1 Q J ^ 1 

1fi77*7fi 355 I 181 2(51 6 j 

S:: :: w *» «*r » «! 

; : V jK-: r 1 ™ o! IS 1 2 1 

VlttL-82 .. . ••••* '* » • us , wl | ’ 1 


tfotK.^These figures, are taken from Tables Nos. XXVlII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVII of the 
Report. 




Table No. XLlll, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


-£,1 

• lUuiU. 


r « * “ i j — — 

« — * J Pefsoi 

TtTtdil . . . i . „ Other JJSJJL* per« 

J pujuiU- Hindus. Siklis. Jains. iMusalmans. r^jj^iona. house*. 

n-m. i hovm 

I it- - - — <— 



m*r- 


.. j SahiWal 
! Shahpur 
i . Khilshab 
Garot 
Bheru 
Miaul 





























































